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right meeting of a real need. But like any other path it 
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Influence 


By Thomas Curtis Clark 


SAW him once—he stood a moment there; 
He spake one word, which laid his spirit bare; 
He grasped my hand, then passed beyond my 
ken; 
But what I was, I shall not be again. 








Next week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be a noteworthy Bible Study Number, the contents of 
which was announced in the issue of last week. 


a 
Easy or Hard: Which First ? 


Easy, and then hard, is the order of a sinner’s 
experience ; hard and then easy is the order of growth 
in life in Christ. The entrance to the narrow, difficult 
way of destruction -and death is broad and easy ; the 
pathway to the true ease of life with God is narrow 
and difficult. A friend said to a well-known author, 
‘« You write with remarkable ease.’’ ‘ Yes,’’ was the 
reply, ‘‘ itis very hard to write easily.’"" The man who 
has lost all that is worth while out of life we say has a 
hard time of it. But it was easy to get into that con- 
dition, ‘The Christian life is not easy,’’ one will 
testify. ‘It is a life of glorious ease,’’ another will 
say. And both are right. In the upward pathway of 


our present conquest in Christ we stretch forward to 


- 


overcome more difficult heights, which likewise will 
become easy for us. But in this upward calling let 
us not make hard what God intended to be easy, for 
we have his omnipotence pledged to conquer in the 


hard places. 
Fd 


Remembering Our Blindness 
One sees best and most clearly, in the Christian 
life, when he is most conscious of his own blindness. 
Then he is readiest to depend utterly upon Christ's 
sight. When we substitute our counterfeit vision for 
Christ's, and suppose that we are seeing clearly, then 
are we blinded and helpless indeed. The simple fact 
is that the natural man is always blind ; the only safe 
thing for him to do, therefore, is to live in a keen and 
continued consciousness of this, and walk always by 
faith, never by his own spurious sight. The blind 
man who never forgets that he is blind, and always 
trusts a guide, is safer than the blind man who some- 
times forgets his blindness. So let us confidently 
sing : 
*¢ IT would not walk alone, 
But still with thee, my God; 
At every step my blindness own, 
And ask of thee the road.”’ 


x 
To What Are We Consecrated ? 


There is something better than yielding up our 
lives to a fixed principle or a determined purpose. It 
is the yielding of our lives to a Person, God in our 
Saviour and Master, Jesus Christ. We may find that 
our principle or purpose was mistaken, God is never 
mistaken ; and he is always Love. John R. Mott 
brought this out in a call to ‘‘ The Consecration Ade- 
quate to Victory,’’ when he said ; ‘‘ Let us remember 
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also that it is consecration to God, and not to a field, 
not to an occupation. How much better to surrender 
to our loving Father than to struggle to get to India, 
or to struggle to stay at home against a reluctant 
will.’ We need not be concerned about the field or 
the occupation when God and his will are our supreme 
desire. The moment any particular form of service 
becomes our goal, rather than God, that moment we 
fail to serve both that purpose and God. We can be 
best used in any field only when we are ready to 
abandon that field instantly at God's word. For 
God, and not his work, is the secret of our life and 


power. 
-< 
What Growing in Grace Is Not 


Growing out of sin is not a part of true Christian 
growth. Yet to many of us, it is to be feared, the 
seeking to lay aside one sin after another seems to be 
of chief importance in our growth, But sin is a for- 
eign element, which has no true place in the growth of 
a Christian ; for the Christian ought to be one who has 
*«died to sin."". No man can grow out of sin ; there 
is but one thing to do with it: let the omnipotent 
power of the blood of Christ blot it out, and then let 
true growth commence and go on, unhindered by the 
disease. Our example in Christian growth, as in all 
else, we find in the Lord Jesus. Sin had no part in 
his life. .He was the one child that received all teach- 
ing perfectly, taking the real truth out of each experi- 
ence, and turning the truth into life. While we can- 
not here be like him in his sinlessness, we can never- 
theless be freed completely by him from the power of , 
sin ; and the growth he would have us know is growth 
that is free from the power of sin, Shall we let him 
purge out the disease, and give up trying to grow out 
of it? Only thus shall we be ready to use aright our 
privilege of growing in grace. . 


“ 


No Jealousy in Christian Fellowship 


S IT easy, or hard, for us to hear our fellow-Chris- 
tians praised ? Is it easy, or hard, for us to find 
ourselves ignored when a number of our fellow- 

Christans are being characterized for their good works ? 
If we have had difficulty with ourselves on this score, 
we may find suggestiveness in a passage of one of 
Paul's writings. 

In the last chapter of the Epistle to the Colossians, 
as in many of his epistles, Paul mentions a number 
of friends and associates, and applies to some of them 
designations showing the regard in which he held 
them, and his judgment of their efficiency and faith- 
fulness. Tychicus he calls ‘the beloved brother 
and faithful minister and fellow-servant in the Lord.’’ 
Onesimus is ‘‘the faithful and beloved brother.’’ 
Epaphras is ‘‘a servant of Christ Jesus,’’ and Paul 
testifies to his diligence in prayer and in labor. And 
Luke is ‘*the beloved physician.’’ But side by side 
with these warm and expressive characterizations 
occur names of which Paul speaks without praise or 
affectionate description. Aristarchus is simply ‘‘ my 
fellow prisoner,’’ and Mark ‘‘the cousin of Barna- 
bas,’” and Jesus ‘‘that is called’ Justus,’’ and Demas 
is only Demas, without an additional word. 

Not only is there this discrimination in his refer- 
ences to these friends, but in the middle of the list he 
introduces a reference which seems to separate the 
names which follow from those which precede. After 
mentioning Tychicus, Onesimus, Aristarchus, Mark, 
and Jesus called Justus, Paul adds : «* These only are 
my fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God, men 
that have been a comfort unto me.’’ Then he pro- 
ceeds to mention Epaphras and Luke and Demas, one 
at least of whom had been a long time one of his 
fellow-workers. 

When we read this letter and these frank charac- 





terizations we say to ourselves : ‘‘ Well, if I had been 
in Luke's place or Epaphras’, I should have won- 
dered why Paul did not count me among those who 
had been a comfort to him ; and if I had been Aris- 
tarchus I should have resented a little the praise of 
Tychicus which passed me by.’ It is not to be 
doubted that these friends heard the letter read when 
it was finished. They were with Paul ; and when the 
bold hand had added the closing salutation, the letter 
would be read aloud and each would hear the exact 
terms in which Paul had referred to him. If any one 
of them was sensitive or observant of preference in 
praise, he had full opportunity to lay his grievance to 
heart and to go away sore in spirit at Paul’s lack of 
adequate appreciation of him. 

As a matter of fact, we may believe that thoughts 
like these never entered their heads. ‘* How true 
that is of Tychicus,’’ Mark would say.. And if we 
had been there and had called their attention to the 
fact that Paul spoke of some of them as the only men 
who had been of comfort to him, and then went right 
on to speak of others with the implication, we would 
say, that they had not been of comfort to him, —‘‘ Why, 
bless you,’’ they would one and all have exclaimed, 
‘such a thought never entered his mind. Paul is 
incapable of such things. And even suppose he did 
get more comfort from some others than from us, are 
we to feel offended at him for that? That was our 
fault. We ought to have helped him more and been 
better men than we were. If we were not what we 
ought to be, we will be.’’ 

There are these two ways of treating depreciation. 
One way is not to see it, to be utterly unaware of it, 
and, if it is pointed out, to declare it purely imagin- 
ary, to deny that it has been intended. This was the 
frame of mind of these early Christians. They lived 
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in an atmosphere of perfect love and trust. Perhaps 
this idealizes their life too much. But at any rate the 
Gospel and its brotherhood was a reality to them, and 
in the warmth and glow of their Christian life they 
were utterly unconscious of the innuendo and impli- 
cation of which we begin to be suspicious when the 
warmth has cooled and the glow has died away and a 
vital experience begins to give way to reflection and 
introspection, and we think of ourselves before our 
brethren. It is a lovely thing when this primitive 
Christian atmosphere, as true and rea! a thing to-day 
as in the apostolic age, prevails among us. In it, all 
mean suspicions and comparisons and measurements 
sfink away. Nay, they do not slink away, for they 
do not exist. The air is pure and clear, and the 
charity reigns of which Paul says that it thinketh no 
evil, taking no account of it ; vaunteth not itself and 
is not puffed up ; seeketh not its own ; rejoiceth notin 
unrighteousness but rejoiceth with the truth, what- 
ever it may be; beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things. A charity like this, which is incapa- 
ble of suspecting meanness or unkindness in others, 
which never entertains the notion of it, and which 
amazedly denies the possibility of it if it is suggested, 
would transform our life to-day, and sweeten homes and 
churches and human relationships that now are shad- 
owed with suspicion or embittered by jealousy. 

But there is a second way to treat depreciation. 
Perhaps itis not imaginary. Perhaps it was intended. 
Now, if it was intentional it may, nevertheless, not 
have been meant as depreciation at all. It may have 
been simply the honest, cordial, sincere and friendly 
acceptance and utterance of facts. Some men are 
more affectionate, more beloved, more faithful, more 
efficient than others. It is a falsehood to say or to 
imply anything else. To recognize the truth in love 
in such things is not an offense, We may be hopeful 
that even if Paul did distinguish between these asso- 
ciates and distribute his praise unevenly, there was no 
ill-feeling or heartburning in consequence. They all 
loved one another. They all recognized that their 
Lord was all in all, and that all that they were and 
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had was in Christ. And each rejoiced in another's 
glory or praise. Why can we not do this now? 

And, furthermore, if the best Christian men we 
know do not esteem us to be as faithful.and beloved 
and loyal as we ought to be, and as Christian men 
may be, what have we to complain of in the matter 
except our own delinquency? If another is praised 
for his faithfulness in prayer and diligence in work 
and we are not, the person for us to feel aggrieved at 
is not the one who praises, nor the praised one, but 
our own sinful and negligent selves. ‘So he said 
that of me, did he?’’ said a man whom another man 
had described, ‘Well, if he said that, I have only 
two things to sayin reply. In the first place, if he 
said it, lam sure he believed it ; and, in the second 
place, if he said it, it is probably true, and I must take 
heed to myself.’’ If I am the subject of depreciation, 
or if I suffer in any statement of the moral value and 
efficiency of myself in comparison with my fellow-work- 
ers, I am to find in this simply a summons to gird up 
my loins and to be—whether I ever gain appreciation 
for it or not—the betier man I ought to be, and ought 
ever to be becoming. 

Here, then, are two kinds of charity, two types of 
attitude. A man may be so simple of nature, so in- 
genuous, that he never will be conscious of any depre- 
ciation, explicit or implied or imaginary. Or he may 
be so sophisticated, and yet so sensible and strong, 
that he will fearlessly, and without feeling or resent- 
ment of any kind, recognize facts and find in the facts 
of his own inferiority an incentive, a challenge, a spur 
to transcend himself and to rise up into Christ. 

In the Christian life, accordingly, there is no place 
for resentment or.jealousy. [here may be only utter 
unconsciousness that there is occasion for it, or there 
may be welcome for 

** Each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go!”’ 


. Perfect love must either be blind to all offenses or 


able to find in each offense the occasion of love's 
richer perfecting. 





Was It Punishment or Blessing ? 


Most of us think we like to be blessed, and most 


of us shrink from the thought of punishment. Is the 
distinction that we usually make beiween the two 
things a correct one? ‘The question comes out inter- 
estingly in a letter from a Sunday-school superintend- 
ent in Pennsylvania ; 

In reviewing the lesson of January 19, ‘‘ Man's First Sin,” 
I said that the Lord punished Adam and Eve by driving them 
out of the garden. One of my teachers objected and said that 
it was a blessing for Adam and Eve to be driven out. of the 
garden, else they would have eaten of the tree of life and would 
have lived forever. Shall we consider their being drivgn out 
as a punishment, or as a blessing ? 


What God did for Adam and Eve when they sinned 
he did in love, and therefore it was a blessing. But 
he aiso knew that the most loving thing he could do 
just then was to punish. He blessed them by pun- 
ishing, and his punishment was a blessing. _Is it not 
always so when we sin? Punishment in some form 
follows every sin; and what a blessed evidence of 
God's love this is! If we thrust a finger into the fire, 
sharp pain follows: that-is punishment, and that is 
blessing ; for the pain helps us to stcp the injury. 

Are we so eager for God's blessing, and so ready to 
trust his love, that we welcome his blessing in any 
form, even when it must come by punishment? Until 
we are ready for the blessings of his punishment, he 
cannot reveal to us all the other fullest blessings of 


his love, 
at 


Are Forced Smiles Hypocritical ? 

Is it right to look pleasant and speak pleasantly 
when we don't feel pleasant? Or are we only adding 
one sin to another when we thus try to be courteous ? 
A reader in Pennsy!vania is troubled about her duty in 
such situations ; she describes circumstances which 
will be recognized by many others : 


Christ is strong in his denunciation of hypocrites, and I 
know Christians should strive to avoid being hypocritical ; 
but how shall we discriminate between politeness and hypoc- 
risy ? 

I believe I can honestly say that I love everybody in the 
world, feel kindly toward others, and sincerely wish to make 
others happy ; but my health is poor and I have little physical 
Strength. In consequence, many duties which confront me 
are anything but pleasant, and require such effort that I do 





not do them Senet ; yet I try to perform them cheerfully and 
with a smiling face, for a sour-looking Christian is a mighty 
poor advertisement for God. Yet, is this sincere ? 

For instance, take little meetings I have for my Sunday- 
school class, which I feel are helpful to them, and give them 
more interest in their class. Preparing for these literally 
wears me out, and usually | am fit for nothing but the bed 
when they come ; but I try to play the part of gracious hos- 
tess, vivacious entertainer, and enthusiastic teacher while they 
are here. If I should let them see how weary I was, and put 
forth no effort to entertain them, you can readily see what a 
failure these business-social meetings would be; yet am I 
hypocritical ? 

This is only one instance of many things,—favors asked by 
others, boring callers, tiresome agents, etc., ete. It isn’t that 
1 want to be selfish, but when one is physically unfit for these 
tasks, in one’s heart they seem a burden and not a joy. 

It is not necessarily sinful to keep from putting our 
burdens upon others. One is not a moral hypocrite 
because he does not let others know that he is tired 
or heavy-hearted or sick. A moral hypocrite is a 
person who pretends to possess some virtue that is not 
his, who makes ‘‘a deceitful show of good character 
or a counterfeiting of religion.’” To look sunshiny 
and smiling and to put ourselves at the disposal 
of others, when it is hard to do this, is not a false 
assuming of any virtue: it is simply concealing 
from others certain facts of our own feelings or condi- 
tion which would be a burden to them, and which they 
may have no right to know. If one attending church 
or a concert smothers a cough out of regard for others, 
and those near by, because of his consideration, 
never learn that he had a bronchial cold, he is not a 
hypocrite. So of everything that we do for the sake 
of others which means a concealing of our own feel- 
ings. We are under no obligation to tell others just 
what all our feelings are. Weare often under a heavy 
obligation not to do so, The person who never con- 
ceals his feelings is pretty sure to sin constantly 
against God and man. The writer of this letter is 
evidently being blessedly kept from that sin, and 
through a resolute ignoring of feelings is serving 
Christ as she unselfishly bears her own burdens. 

But has she realized that there is no need of bear- 
ing her own burdens in this crushing, joyless way ? 
There is a burden-Bearer who can make possible a 
release from our burdens in a way that many earnest, 
sincere Christian disciples have never yet experi- 
enced. It is possible for us Christians to enter into 
such a new life in Christ that every duty we have to 
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perform will be a genuine joy, and no assuming of 
happiness will be necessary. 
Here is nothing less than a miracle. But that it isa 
practicable miracle many followers of Christ can joy- 
ously testify,—and testify even out of lives burdened 
by much physical weakness or illness, The life that 
has really died to self, and by faith received Christ as 
the replaced, substitute Life, need never “vy to be 
cheerful ; the joy of the Lod is that one’s undefeat- 
able joy, in spite of any and every circumstance that 
may crowd in. Of course, if one is wrongly attempt- 
ing to do things that God would not have done, and 
is busily and mistakenly at work when God's call is 
to rest, then one cannot count on the joy of the life of 
abiding in Christ and in his will. But if Christ's will 
only is done, then his joy in irrepressible fulness may 
always be ours; and spiritual effort or strain may 
become unknown to us, even in the midst of bodily 
effort of the most severe sort. Forced smiles over a 
heavy heart are better than no smiles at all ; but the 
happy radiance of the life that rejoices always is bet- 
ter still—it is God’s best, given to us freely in Christ. 


ax 
Where Did Satan Come From ? 


It is well to know as much about Satan as God 
reveals to us in his Word. Satan himself shrinks 
from being recognized ; perhaps nothing pleases him 
more than that men should even deny that there is 
such a being as he. But let us not be weakened in 
the age-long fight against this adversary by failing to 
recognize clearly his existence and his methods. A 
pertinent question as to his origin is asked by a New 
York state reader : 

Did the evil spirit of Satan exist at the time of creation ? 
This question was brought up during the study of the lesson, 
** Man's First Sin.’’ As teacher of a class of young men, I 
was asked, ‘'If Satan tempted Adam and Eve through the 
serpent, where did Satan come from ? 

Satan is a fallen angel whose fall apparently occurred 
before the creation of Adam and Eve. The sin that 
caused his ruin seems to have been pride and his 
own attempted deification. Paul utters the word of 
warning about one who is to be given a place of lead- 
ership in the church ;: ‘lest being puffed up he fall 
into the condemnation of the devil (1 Tim. 3 : 6); 
and Isaiah writes, evidently of Satan : ‘‘ How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O day-star, son of the morning ! 
how art thou cut down to the ground, that didst lay 
low the nations! And thou saidst in thy heart, I will 
ascend into heaven, I will exalt my throne above the 
stars of God ; and I will sit upon the mount of con- 
gregation, in the uppermost parts of the north ; 1 will 
ascend above the heights of the clouds ; I will make 
myself like the Most High. Yet thou shalt be brought 
down to Sheol, to the uttermost parts of the pit.’’ (Isa. 
14: 12-15). Satan is called the prince or god of this 
world (in such passages as John 16: 11 ; 14: 30; 2 
Cor. 4:4). His presence in the world during thie life- 
time of Adam and Eve is implied and assumed. 

It would be an interesting and profitable exercise 
for members of this Bible class to secure a copy of 
the Scofield Reference Bible (Oxford University Press) 
and study its Summary of the Scripture teachings as 
to the origin, person, work, and doom of Satan, Dr, 
Scofield writes, of Satan ; ‘‘ This fearful being, appar- 
ently created one of the cherubim and anointed for a 
position of great authority, perhaps over the primitive 
creation, fell through pride. His ‘I will’ (Isa. 14: 
13) marks the introduction of sin into the universe.’’ 
Other books worth consulting on Satan are by Lewis 
Sperry Chafer : ‘*Satan and the Whole Satanic Sys- 
tem '’ (Revell, 50 cents) ; Philip Mauro : «* The World 
and its God '’ (Gospel Publishing House, Bible School 
Park, New York, 25 and 50 cents); G. H. Pember : 
‘« Earth’s Earliest Ages’’ (Revell, 1.50). 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR God and Father : We accept thine invitation to thy 
house with eagerness, as to a feast of joy and gladness. 
Here we are in company with.thee, and in warm fel- 
lowship with one another. We have the uplift of song, the 
cordial of prayer, the inspiration of truth, the inward quicken- 
ing of thy Spirit. Stir, then, our hearts to unfeigned and un- 
conquerable eampee Constrain us consciously to take our 
rightful places as children of the King and heirs of the universe. 
Sweep out from our hearts the gloom of doubt and ignorance, 
and the blackness of envy, dislikes, and petty grudges. ‘Teach 
us to find life a feast and not a fast. Make duty ajoy. Send 
us hence on winged feet. Send us out into the world with 
elastic spirit and abundant hope. So intoxicate us with the 
splendors of thy grace—and thus of our privilege and prospects 
in Jesus Christ—that no sorrow can overwhelm us, no disap- 
pgintment or mishap embitter us, even for a moment. . Let us 
not discredit thee by walking with souls stooped, hearts dis- 
mayed, and faces hung with crape.... Lord, touch us into 
life ; and deliver us from the shameful sin of nursing regret 
and coddling bitterness of spirit. Let every countenance be 
like the morning, and every life radiant and winsome. 
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LESSON FOR FEB. 23 (Gen. 13 : 1-18) 
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The Upper Way at Bethel | 


What Jacob and Abram and Lot Saw - - += += + = = 





By a Dreamer 





IGHT was fast gathering its folds about us in the 
hill country of Ephraim—gloomy, drizzling 
night. Our muleteers had gone on ahead, and 

we looked forward to visions of lighted tents and a 
warm supper and rest as our little party of travelers 
toiled up the last long hill of the day's journey to 
camp on the summit of Bethel. The visions that 
really appeared to us there were more surprising, 
sweet and helpful. The Holy City stood out in the 
twilight, twelve miles away, like an unexpected vision 
of the Celestial City ; and thence a messenger came 
out with many letters which opened to our fancy 
visions of the homeland. 

Then, with the patter of raindrops on our canvas 
shelters, we lay down to dream at Bethel, and the 
morning brought us the most wonderful vision of all. 
The early morning was still dark and lowering as we 
rode down the ridge from ‘Bethel toward Jericho, but 
very soon the clouds began to break, the sun came 
over the wall of Moab and scattered the mists, and 
far down the shore of the Dead Sea on the east a 
beautiful vision appeared, The wall of Moab, near 
the summit of Pisgah, is broken into a series of 
mountain ramparts rising, one beyond the other, 
higher and higher to the sky-line atthe summit. The 
rising sun came above that summit and shined down 
over the ramparts, lighting up a mighty staircase that 
seemed to reach from earth to heaven, the gloom of 
the mists of earth and the Sea of Death at the bottom 
and the celestial glory of a sunrise at the top. 


Was This Jacob’s Ladder ? 

Did Jacob wake at early morn and see this mountain 
glory and then, falling asleep again, dream that won- 
drous dream of the ladder that reached from earth to 
heaven, up and down which angels of light passed, 
while the glory of God rested on the top? Some who 
have seen this wonder of the sunrise here have thought 
so, and it may be that this morning glory was of the 
stuff that dream was made of. We cannot know; but 
we do know the wondrous dream, which God made 
of some earthly stuff such as dreams are made 
of, a ladder from earth to heaven, angels’ ascending 
and descending, and the Glory of God at the top. 
There and then Jacob received the vision of the upper 
way at Bethel. He had been traveling the lower 
road through life, blundering, stumbling, shuffling 
along by trickery and deceit and selfishness to hatred 
and bickering and open family rupture, and now he 
was a refugee. The lower road had been through a 
prosperous land. His shrewdness had gotten him an 
inheritance along that way. But the traveling was 
hard, and now ‘he was lonely and afraid. This morn- 
ing he awoke from his dream with the light of heaven 
shining along the uffer way. As he arranged his stone 
pillows for a pillar unto God he took the first step in 
that upper way which goes toward the throne of God, 

This was the vision of Jacob at Bethel, The same 
spot had long years before seen the working out of 
this vision in tragic experience. The dream of Jacob 
was but the transfiguration of the experience of Abra- 
ham in the upper way at Bethel. The separation of 
Abraham and Lot was to the vision of Jacob as miracle 
is to parable ; what is vital experience in the one is 
beautiful imagery in the other, and each embodies 
the same great saving truth, This old Sheikh Abra- 
ham, with Lot, his nephew, pitched tents on this same 
Bethel mountain. Flocks and herds were large, 
springs not numerous. Bedouin must not be crowded 
else they will quarrel. These were crowded and they 
quarreled. Abraham was a wise man. He knew 
what many people never find out—that the problem 
of successful living is the problem of getting cu har- 
moniously with others. If we cannot get on thus, we 
can do nothing worth while. Abraham was willing 
to sacrifice much to get on with Lot. So he said: 
‘‘Is not the whole land before thee? Separate thy- 
self, I pray thee, from me: if thou wilt take the left 
hand, then I will go to the right; but if thou take the 
right hand, then I will go to the left.’’ 

Lot thought he was a very practical man. Like 
many people who think they are very practical, he 
went by ‘‘¢he eye.’’ No place in all the land was 
better for such a decision as Lot wished to make. 
From this eminence at Bethel «the eye’’ could range 
over the Hill country from the far north along the 
ridges of Manasseh and the rounded hills of Ephraim 


A choice of what business, and what pleasures or 
amusements, a Christian in these modern days may 
safely take part in seems different from the choice 
that Abram and Lot made at Bethel. But the roads 
that stretched out before the first Hebrew and his 
nephew, and the roads that opened to Jacob in the 
vision at Bethel, are the same two roads that appear 
in the vision that comes to a modern Dreamer. A 
Christian who had sometimes made Lot’s choice in 
his decisions was standing before the dead body of 
his brother. He broke down and told how all his 
past life had come before him as he was reading in 
the Book the night before ; and how utterly worth- 
less, he said, many things appeared that he had 
before counted important. He was having the 
vision at Bethel. As we share the vision with the 
Dreamer, shall we learn the secret of constantly 
choosing the Upper Way, even when only the com- 
mon colors of everyday experience are playing 
upon our lives ? 








down over the ever-increasing stoniness and bleakness 
of the Judean hills, where the green grows less and 
less and the gray ever encroaches upon it, far toward 
the ‘‘South’’ and the desert that lay low beyond the 
hills of Hebron. This country did not take Lot's 
‘teye.’’ Then he looked toward the Plain and the 
‘*great round’’ of the Jordan by Jericho and the Sea. 
He ‘‘saw"’ that it was ‘‘well-watered’’ everywhere. 
Jordan, the great ‘*Descender,’’ came pouring down 
from the never-failing snowfields of Hermon his in- 
exhaustible supplies, and mountain springs from the 
very foundations of the everlasting hills send their 
rippling, glistening streams of sweet water in from the 
east and from the. west. The living green of the 
Plain filled the «‘eye’’ like the riches of the land of 
Goshen in Egypt. This was enough for Lot. He 
thought himself a fortunate and clever man. He had 
the opportunity to take the best and he seized the op- 
portunity, and ‘pitched his tent toward Sodom.’’ 
He went down ¢he dower way, down to the Plain, to 
the doomed cities, and walked in that lower way until 
the Cities of the Plain went down in destruction. 

Now this worldly-wise Lot was gone his shrewd 
way gloating over his good fortune, and Abraham was 
left with the rocky land and GOD. ‘And the Lord 
said." “What the Lord says is worth more than all 
human cleverness. Ah, Lot, you overlooked that. 
‘‘And the Lord said: Lift up now thine eyes and 
look." Abraham looked, There away to the north 
where the beautiful hills of Galilee, green even in the 
distance, are cooled by the snow-crown of Hermon ; 
there where the lake is hidden in its deep basin and 
the verdant Plain stretches from lake to sea; and 
yonder, also, where the bleak summits of Judea seem 
so unpromising, as they keep guard over the great 
Desert of the South ; here among the stony hilltops 
with their intervening green ribbons of valleys, with 
here and there a blue glimpse of the western sea, and 
there to the east in the direction Lot had gone, right 
over his rich choice to the oak-covered hills and the 
green pasture-Iands of Bashan. 


Big Business and the Lower Road 

Ail this Abraham saw when he lifted up his eyes. 
When he had looked the Lord said: ‘ Arise, 
walk through the land in the length of it and in the 
breadth of it.’ Abraham walked that way, not by 
‘ssight’’ but by ‘‘faith.’’ He set his feet in the 
‘supper way at Bethel." This patient, peace-loving 
man ‘‘sought first the kingdom of God, and his right- 
eousness,’’ though it looked as if Lot was able in the 
meantime to grab the best of everything, and the 
Lord added unto Abraham even all the good that Lot 
got with the evil all left out. What think you of 
the ‘‘upper way at Bethel’’? 

The upper way and the lower way at Bethel are old 
roads, as old as time, and both will be open to travel- 
ers to the end. Every one sometime or other sees 
Jacob's vision, and makes the choice of Abraham or 
Lot, and travels one or other of these roads. There 
is a lower road through this world’s affairs ; and busi- 
ness along it—big business, too, with great, quick 
profits ; it is ‘*well-watered."" And there are Lots, 
lots of Lots, who are willing to risk the low levels in 


the hope of the profits on ‘‘water."’ The foolish Lots 
never can be persuaded that safe business cannot be 
done along this road dy good men, They think they 
have a mission to reform bad business, They do not 
know that some things cannot be reformed. Not all 
business which promises much can be saved, nor can 
we by: any means appease the mind of the Almighty 
about them. They are not of Him. Some things 
can never be brought into his kingdom. They 
belong wholly to the lower road, and are subsidized 
of the devil. We are learning this as a nation, and 
are taking in hand to list some of such business by 
statute. The way of monopoly certainly looks ‘ well- 
watered,’’ but we have decided that no man or set of 
a few men may reap all the profits of an industry. 
The ‘corner’ is exceedingly ‘‘well-watered,’’ but 
the Supreme Court has listed it as on the lower road 
and not possible to be saved. But there is also an 
upper way at Bethel in business. The immediate 
prospect is not so green and flourishing, the road is 
longer and seems very rugged, but it is a way that 
leads to a great inheritance in two worlds. 

The pleasures of life are also distributed along the 
same two ways that start from Bethel. It is in the 
garden of pleasure, as in a garden of posies, the 
poisonous flowers are sometimes the brightest, at 
least the gaudiest. One can easily find a Lot and 
Mrs. Lot and the Misses Lot who think they can 
safely pluck the flowers from nettles. They never 
will give up the delusion that the attractive jimson 
weeds of pleasure can be domesticated until they have 
been stung, and are poisoned, and have become niu- 
seated with the evil odor, There are evil pleasures. 
No matter how much they may be modified and kept 
within bounds and surrounded with respectability, 
they cannot be saved. They cannot become a part 
of the joy of His kingdom when it is finally estab- 
lished. There are pleasures, most attractive, enticing 
pleasures, pleasures which appeal to something in 
every one of us, and which are: exceedingly popular 
and are indulged in by many godly people, which yet 
no one could think of for a moment as having a place 
in the completed kingdom of God. 


Pleasures that Cannot be Saved 

It is freely admitted that there are pleasures, though 
not entirely without faults, yet whose only evil is in 
excesses or perversion. This is true of nearly the 
whole circle of field sports. They are healthful, in- 
vigorating and innocent. If gambling is sometimes 
connected with them, it is but a slimy barnacle to be 
scraped away. If some people lavish upon such 
sports a sinful waste of time and money, that is an 
excess the guilt of which rests upon themselves and 
not upon the sports. The essential delights of arc 
and music are of God. If these heavenly messengers 
have been enticed into the morasses of greed and 
lust, and made to pander to the evil passions until 
their robes have sometimes become bedraggied, the 
sin rests upon those who have debased these pleasures 
and robbed multitudes of the proper, innocent enjoy- 
ment of them. All such perverted pleasures may be 
reformed. The pleasures are of God, the perversion, 
only, is of the Devil. Such pleasures are of the 
things that may be saved and be a part of the glory 
which nations will bring into the kingdom. Many 
persons think the drama belongs to the same class of 
redeemable pleasures, Certainly it would seem so 
theoretically, but we will know more surely and satis- 
factorily when any people or community succeeds in 
redeeming it, at the same time being successful in 
carrying iton. There are other pleasures which un- 
questionably belong to the lower road exclusively. 
Who can think of a Saints’ waltz? or a Bridge party 
in glory? It will have to be admitted that it is nota 
question of reforming these, but of refusing them. 
Reformed waltz or sanctified bridge would be lke 
denaturalized wine. 

But, thank God, there is az upper way also amidst 
the pleasures of this world. Most of the best and 
brightest and most enticing things belong to God and 
not to the devil. Man's Eden in his innocence was a 
paradise. The second Eden, that of the saved man, 
is also a world of purest, sweetest, greatest delights. 
Ambition, laughter, love, however they may be per- 
verted and carried to excess now, are of the things 
which are to be saved. They may be purified and 
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brought into the kingdom. There they will most 
greatly flourish in purity along the upper way. If 
‘*the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye and the 
pride of life’’ are now found in greatest vigor on the 
lower road, it is because the tempter is leading them 
and has corrupted them. Originally they were the 
God-given appetites, the joy of acquisition and the 
delights of achievement, and these all attain their 
greatest happiness on the upper way, where the 
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‘* ministering spirits,"’ who help, are always passing 
up and down. 

Wewill not forget Bethel and its vision and its choice. 
It is good to get to the high places of life occasionally 
for the prospect afforded, and for the opportunity to 
keep on the high levels. Nowhere else in the world 
is there a better place than Bethel to see clearly that 
there is an upper way in life for all who live, an upper 
way with its vision and its choice. 








The Unguessed Poetry 


How a Commonplace Woman Found and Proved Her Love 





By Annie Hamilton Donnell 





‘€ T DON’T believe Eunice Hough knows a word ot 
it!'’ The little dressmaker mumbled her 
words through pins. She was deftly draught- 

ing Eunice Hough’s mourning. 

‘*[ don’t believe you know either,’’ retorted young 
Delia Clendenin skeptically, and with scant respect 
for the superior years of her employer. Delia was as 
plump and straight as the elder woman was lean and 
stooped, The younger face was softly pink. 

‘Oh, I know all right—I don’t speak till I do 
know, not even to children.’’ The disrespect was 
paid for in full, Rebekah Hartmann smiled upward 
with acid relish of her own retort. Then her mind, 
harking back to her work, reverted once more to the 
one for whom it was intended. 

‘¢) got it straight as adie. Julian Hough carried 
five thousand dollars insurance; but I tell you, I 
don't believe she knows it yet. If she Aad, you 
needn't tell me she wouldn't got silk crepe for trim- 
min’.—instead o’ this! She couldn't have paid more 
than two dollars a yard for this,” 

*« Well, all I know is, if ever my husband is insured 
for five thousand dollars, I expect to know it!”’ 
laughed Delia over her basting of breadths. 

‘¢] guess you will,’’ trickled cynically through the 
pins. To the two in the stuffy little work-room 
Julian Hough had left his wife a rich woman, Five 
thousand made a Sweetwater millionaire, 

* * * 


HE new-made widow sat in her darkened room in 
the terrible quietude demanded of her by the little 
town's mourning code. Her fine, lithe fingers 

hungered for work—she longed intensely to throw open 
the )linds and let in the good, comforting light. 
Whar: harm could sunlight do poor Julian? He had 
loved light; she remembered with one of her rare 
little waves of comfort, that she had never objected 
to Julian's night-lamp, although for fourteen years 
she had longed for the relief of complete darkness at 
night, 

She found herself listening intently to see if the 
neighbors had finished their self-imposed labors in 
her kitchen. If they had gone away—she heard no 
sound of them. Then she would work her own will ; 
it was the resolve of a desperate and driven woman. 
She would have light and work in her kitchen—she 
would blessedly work. If Valerie Ann came in and 
found her—let Valerie Ann come in. 

She came, with the hushed step of mourning. She 
stood in the door, a little shocked, pale creature with 
Julian's hair, eyes, mouth, —Julian’s everything. 

‘Mother, how can you! What will the neigh- 
bors think !"’ 

Valerie Ann was not her own. She had belonged 
to her only since, a tiny thing of three, Julian had 
laid the little sleeping form in her arms as her wed- 
ding gift. The pent-up motherhood of her had ac- 
cepted and made the best of the compromise of 
Nature. What she would have given to her own 
daughter she had tried to give Valerie Ann. 

The child’s name had been the result of a truce 
between the dead father and that earlier-dead young 
mother, ‘*Ann’’ was the name Julian Hough would 
have been expected to bestow upon a woman child, 
but Valerie was the wild, sweet, impossible little be- 
stowal of a romantic girl-mother. Eunice Hough, 
while the name grated upon her New England sense 
of fitness, had yet always felt a secret sympathy and 
partisanship for the romanticism of the other woman, 
her predecessor. She herself had yearned for beauty, 
—why should not one yearn for beauty ? 

‘*Mother! How do you dare? You've made it 
so light in here,—ch, mother, it's so beautifully light! 
It made me—afraid, in the dark.’ 

‘* Valerie, the Lord that made the sunshine can't 


think it’s wicked for us to let it in, 
it's going to stay. I can't help the neighbors, Val- 
erie.’’ She had often, when alone with the girl, 
called her by only the little fanciful name for the dead 
mother’s sake. But now Valerie interposed. 

‘*Call me Ann now, mother,—from now on,’’ she 
said, 

‘*Ann? I thought you hated it,—I thought you 
loved ‘ Valerie.’ ’’ 

‘I loved father,’’ the girl replied simply. It was 
her sacrifice to love.. Eunice Hough’s eyes filled with 
difficult tears ; she had not been moved to cry in her 
own behalf. She put out eager arms to the girl. 

** Valerie—Anun—we did love him! You think we 
did, don’t you?) I—we—never told him so.’’ It 
was a bitter drop in her cup of bereavement. That 
he had never told them that he loved them she re- 
fused to remember ; she made no consolatory excuses 
for herself. 

They sat a little while in silence in the healing 
light. Then the girl spoke again. 

‘*We're—poor, aren’t we, mother? 
thinking about it.”’ 

Eunice had been thinking, but not accusingly. She 
had expected to be poor. It would be but continuing 
the experience of the fourteen years of her married 
life. A gentle and painless poverty it had been, with 
its little compensations of health and contentment. 
It had never occurred then to Eunice Hough to com- 
plain, as it did not occur to her to complain now. 

*« Yes, we're poor—Ann,’’ the new name halted a 
little. ‘After all the expenses are paid’’— she 
caught herself up difficultly. It seemed an irrever- 
ence to speak of ‘‘ paying’’ the last sad debts of 
Julian. She was intensely sensitive to irreverences. 
She started again: ‘‘After we've got settled down, 
there'll be just the place left, Valerie Ann—Ann, I 
mean. I'll have to get used to leaving off the Val- 
erie, —you' re real sure you want me to?’’ 

‘Yes, I'm sure. I thought about it in the night, 
—I'd like to do something for father,’’ the girl replied 
simply. ‘‘I’m afraid I never have before.’’ 

‘*T see,'’ the older woman nodded thoughtfully. 
It would be a comfort to be doing something, —what 
could she do herself? She could think of nothing but 
the lamp at night. It was characteristic of the impor- 
tance of little things to this woman who had never had 
big things that the sacrifice she proposed to herself 
now had nothing whimsical nor remotely humorous 
in it. 

‘* I'll keep on with the night-lamp,”’ she said slowly, 
‘* for your father, Ann.”’ 


NEIGHBOR'S boy came whistling up the road 
and turned into the grassy little path to the front 
door. Midway the gay tune stopped, and the 

freckled face put on appropriate solemnity. 

‘« Letter for Mis’ Hough,’’ he muttered, not lifting 
his eyes to the gentle face of Valerie Ann in the 
doorway. An unlooked-for sense of embarrassment 
in the presence of a ‘‘mourner’’ bereft him of his 
usual glib ease of manner. ‘‘A-er-letter for Mis’ 
Hough,’’ he repeated without vouchsafing to produceit. 

‘«Yes,’’ Valerie Ann whispered, herself in the 
thrall of unease. ‘I'll take it to her, Benny.”’ 

To Eunice Hough, unused to letters, it came with 
the shock of surprise ; it might have been in an ill- 
fated yellow cover, so tumultuously did her heart 
throb as she drew it forth, Twice she read its brief, 
stilted message before its import seeped into her con- 
sciousness, Then the throbbing of her heart ceased 
for an awful beat or two, and leaped again into life. 
She sat with the fluttering sheet in her hands, and 
tried to readjust her thoughts to this bewildering 
thing that had happened to her. 

If Julian were there—but if Julian were there, she 


I’ve let it in,— 


I've been 
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realized, it could not have happened. It was because 
he was not there. She was alone with it ; it shut her 
in, an inexplicably beautiful, yet a terrible thing in 
the sudden swoop of it into the dreary monotony of 
her mourning. 

‘* Valerie Ann,’’ she thickly called but made no 
sound. She cleared her throat and called again. 

‘*Valerie Ann—Valerie Ann !"' She had forgot- 
ten, as a thing a great way behind her, the girl's re- 
quest to be called only Ann. 

‘*Yes, mother, here I am ; —do you believe you~ 
better speak so loud? The neighbors—’’ 

‘*Valerie Ann, we're rich.”’ 

** Mother !"’ 

‘Read an’ see, It's in this letter. They're going 
to send it ; they want to know which way I'd ruther 
they would. Valerie Ann, five thousand dollars !"’ 

‘‘Mother! Don't! You frighten me—you better 
let me get you to bed—you don’t know how you 
look !*” 

**I look’s I feel, I don’t know who I am, Valerie 
Ann! But I’m rich—five thousand dollars. It's in 
the letter, I tell you. Your father's left me, whoever 
I am, all o’ that money, Valerie Ann, your father /"’ 

** My father !”’ 

They gazed into each other's amazed faces. Any- 
thing unexpected, stupendous, beautiful, yet terrible, 
was hard to couple with the memory of Julian Hough. 
This miracle that he, being dead, yet worked, tore 
them away from the safe shelter of their tiny craft of 
life, and they floundered helplessly in the waves. 
Neither of them could swim—they were near to be- 
ing drowned in the churning seas of their emotions. - 

If Julian Hough had purposed sometime to tell his 
wife of this provision he had made for her against his 
death—that he had struggied in the face of so many 
awful odds to carry through—whatever his purpose 
may have been, he had waited too long for its carry- 
ing out. Death had overtaken him, and it had been 
left to a stranger to break the marvelous tidings. 


HINGS crowded into the vision of the woman sit- 
ting bewildered and frightened on the edge of her 
chair, They were all future things. A moment 

ago she had been living in a sere and drear past ; nowa 
roseate future-opened to her. . A moment ago she had 
known no ambitions, no desires, save the desire for 
sunlight and work and the peace of the old familiar 
routine of life. What was this fever of ambition and 
desire that boiled in her veins now? 

To live—4#ve/ Her chance had come at last, out 
of the impossible, unattainable. It was not too late. 
As a little child she had traveled to far countries with 
her doll-children, packing her own and their scant 
belongings in a shiny black valise, and boarding with 
quiet gravity a-train of kitchen chairs. She had vis- 
ited all lands, pointed out all wonders to the stolid, 
well-bred children—the small, eager soul of her had 
created for itself the unattainable world she could 
never reach with her yearning little feet. But here, 
as by a miracle, into her colorless middle age had 
come the possibility of that world—now she could 
reach it! Small wonder that she momentarily lost 
her sense of poise, grew mentally dizzy, sat there in 
her house of mourning a creature of leaping, radiant 
hopes. Her poverty, her years—her very bereave- 
ment—fell away from her like hampering shackles ; 
for this one intense, sweet moment of dreaming she 
was a new and young Eunice Hough. She mode 
swift, alluring plans ; she saw herself getting down 
the old valise and packing her clothes and }ittle, 
stolid, well-behaved Valerie Ann’s, and they two 
slipping away together. A new earth that was a new 
heaven opened before them, unlocked by this golden 
key of wealth, She and Valerie Ann were rich— 
were rich ! 

‘« Mother ! mother !’’ the patter of the girl’s anx- 
ious voice scarcely stirred her dream. 

It was a crash of thunder that woke her; no less a 
sound could have reached her. : 

So it was the old Eunice Hough who sat there in 
her house of death—she felt ashamed and startled. 
It seemed a monstrous thing to do, to thrill with life 
and eagerness while Julian lay but the width of a hall 
away, in his quiet sleep. 

*«Shut all o’ the windows, Valerie Ann. There's a 
shower coming up,’’ she struggled to say quietly. It 
was a struggle to adjust herself again to the humble 
realities of life—a struggle to come back to her proper, 
seemly mourning. 

Eunice Hough was not a hypocrite. She did not 
deceive herself into believing that the death of her 
plodding, silent old husband had left hér hopelessly 
bereft ; indeed, in the pitiless honesty of her thoughts 
she was aghast that she missed Julian so little. She 
wauted to miss him more—she longed to weep 

(Continued on page 95) 
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The Superstitions of Present-Day Turks 


Third in the series of sketches ‘‘ In Camp and Field in Asia 
Minor,” giving the experiences of an archeologist’s party hse = % > " 


By Lady Ramsay 





FTEN the first impression that a Western visitor 
to an Oriental country experiences is that of 
having gone back centuries of time into some 

remote period, and one seems to realize the meaning 
of the expression, ‘‘The unchanging East.’’ But, 
looking back over some thirty years since I first began 
to know Asia Minor, I must say I think the descrip- 
tion cannot be unreservedly applied to that country. 
Of course these thirty years have been a period of 
change and rapid development over the whole world, 
and, by comparison with what has taken place else- 
where, the changes-in Asia Minor may seem small. 

One that is very noticeable is the advance of edu- 
cation. This is more conspicuous among the Chris- 
tian peoples, but it is also noticeable among the Mos- 
lems. In places remote from the coast, even large 
towns in which a considerable proportion of the popu- 
lation was Christian, it used to be rare to hear any 
language spoken but Turkish. In Armenia proper, 
of course, where the population is chiefly Armenian, 
that language has always been spoken, as well as 
Turkish. But it was common (and in some parts is 
so still) for the service of the Greek churches to be 
held in Turkish, because the people knew no other 
language. 

Nowadays practically all Greeks of the younger 
generations know the Greek (or Romaic) language as 
well as Turkish. They are taught it in their schools. 
; These Greeks of Asia Minor are ‘‘Greeks’’ by re- 
j ligion, not by race. They are not ‘‘Hellenes,’’ like 
) the natives of Greece. They are indigenous to the 
country, even more so than the Turks, being the de- 
| scendants of the Christian population whom the Turks 
conquered, In different districts they differ little in 
\ . appearance from their Mohammedan neighbors except 

that there are distinctions of dress. They call them- 

Selves sometimes ‘‘Orthodox,’’ sometimes ‘ Ro- 

maios,’’ more frequently simply ‘*Christians.’”” A 
) Greek of Konia or Kara-Hissar, or of any other town 
; in the interior, will tell you that there are so many 
Osmanli, so many Armenians, and so many Christians 
(that is, Greeks) in the place. There is, however, 
most certainly among them an increasing feeling of 
‘¢brotherhood’’ with the Greeks of Greece, and with 
other people of the same religion outside of Turkey, 
as communication has become easier with the growing 
of the railways. 

The Hellenes foster this feeling by every means in 
their power, and in times of distress or calamity (from 
earthquakes for example) have frequently sent sub- 
stantial help to their co-religionistsin Asia Minor. The 
bond of a common religion is a mighty one—just as 
the difference of religion is a great barrier. Yet the 
barrier is not always insurmountable. One sometimes 
comes upon curious instancesof Mohammedanism and 
Christianity side by side. 

For example, within the precincts of the Greek 
monastery of St. Chariton, which lies in a deep, nar- 
row glen of the mountains that border the plain west- 
: wards of Konia (the ancient Iconium), there is a tiny, 

underground mosque, cut in the rock and 
‘ reached by a narrow stair. The Christian 
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A Mosque that was Feared 
Here is a good illustration of the superstitious fear of 
jthe Moslems. This building was originally a Chris- 
tian church at Konia, or Iconium, the New Testament 
site of Paul’s missionary labors. Later the Turks 
used it as a mosque. This, however, was said to have 
so angered its saint that he caused a fatal malady to 
attack all Moslems entering the church to pray. The 
Moslems stopped using the church as a mosque, and 
added a superstructure with a clock, so that the build- 
ing is now called “ Saat,” “‘the clock.” 


taining a considerable number of rooms for the accom- 
modation of pilgrims who visit the spot in hundreds 
at the festival of St. Chariton (which occurs, I think, 
in the month of June) and remain for several nights. 
When we visited the place the caretaker was away, 
and the door was locked ; but one of our servants, a 
very agile Greek, named Prodromos (the ‘‘ Forerun- 
ner’’), scaled the lofty wall, descended inside and 
opened the door. It appeared that the caretaker had 
only gone out to get water from a spring up the glen, 
and he returned while we were there, riding a plump 
donkey. The only other living thing we saw was a 
grey cat which, like the heroines of a certain well- 
known novelist, ‘‘ was thin almost to emaciation.’’ 
Many superstitious beliefs are held by. Moham- 
medans about the final triumph of Christianity over 
Mohammedanism. Such beliefs are very widespread 
throughout the Turkish empire, as well as in Asia 
Minor. In Damascus tourists are shown a little 
tower, part of a great mosque which was destroyed by 
fire many years ago, in which there is believed by the 


. Turks to be a copy of the Gospels. They believe 


that when the tower is opened and the Holy Book 
revealed Christianity will once more become the dom- 


inant religion of the country. Consequently, the 
tower, which could not be entered without the help of 
a ladder, and which is said to be hermetically sealed, 
is guarded day and night by Turkish soldiers. . 

At Jerusalem also the famous Golden Gate is built 
up so that none can pass it, because there is a belief 
that through it a Christian prince will enter and pro- 
claim the triumph of the Christian religion. 

At-Constantinople, when visitors to the mosque of 
St. Sophia were admitted to the gallery—which is not 
permitted now, as the building is said to be unsafe— 
they were shown a little fast-locked door through 
which, it is said, a priest who was in the act of dis- 
pensing the Holy Sacrament fled, bearing the sacred 
elements with him, on the news being brought to 
him that the Turks had succeeded in entering the 
city. There he is said to remain to this day, waiting 
for the return of the Christians to power, when he will 
come forth and finish the sacred rite. 

At Balik-li. a place close to Constantinople, there is 
a miraculous healing fountain, to which every year, 
on a certain day, crowds of people sufferirg trom hur- 
rible diseases resort for healing, either coming them- 
selves or being brought by their friends. A great fair 
is held at the same time, at which thousands of people 
who do not require a cure gather to enjoy themselves 
with the games and shows, feasting and making 
merry. There is in the neighborhood both a Greek 
and an Armenian hospital, and also an Armenian 
church, as well as the Greek church in which is the 
healing fountain. The story is to the effect that a 
priest was in the act of-grilling some fish for his dinner 
when word was brought to him that the Turks had 
captufed Constantinople. The priest, instantly pre- 
paring to flee, tossed the fish from his gridiron into 
the fountain, with the command to remain there till 
the Turks were driven from the city. ‘The fish, faith- 
ful to this charge, may be seen in the fountain to this 
day, with the marks of the gridiron on one side—for 
they were only half done when they were returned to 
the water. 

On one of the two visits I paid to Balik-li I certainly 
saw fish in the fountain, but the light was too dim for 
me to make out whether there were marks of the grid- 
iron on them or not. 

On the day of healing the water is drawn from the 
fountain by attendant priests and poured into two 
large casks from which the people take it in cuds or. 
other vessels brought by themselves and pour it over 
their sores—heads, arms or legs, as the case may be. 
Often the water runs back into the casks as they bend 
over them, but they and the rest. of the crowd go on 
dipping and drinking and laving all the same. It is 
a disgusting sight, and the church is filled with steam 
from their wet clothes and bodies and stifling with 
evil odors. It is not only Christians who seek a cure 
in this Christian church—Turks, and I believe Jews 
also, frequent it. Of course, it is only the ignorant 
of any race who do so. 

At Ak-Hissar, a town which now occupies the site 

of Thyatira, one of the Seven Churches 





church, too, is hollowed out of the rock, 
but it is above ground in the side of 
| a high cliff. The dervishes, whose. 
headquarters are at Konia, pay for the 
upkeep of the mosque by a yearly gift 
to the monastery of corn and oil. The 
ruling family of the dervishes is said to 
be descended from the Seljuk Sultans 
(who preceded the Ottoman dynasty). 
An old legend relates that the mosque 
commemorates the miraculous preserva- 
tion of a young Seljuk prince, the son of 
the sultan. He was out riding when his 
horse suddenly took fright, bolted and 
leaped over the cliff. By the kindly 
intervention of St. Chariton the boy 
reached the ground uninjured. 
In the cliff beside the church there is 
a row of little cells, closed with wooden 
doors, but no monks now reside in the 
monastery. A single man stays there 
all the year round as caretaker. The 
precinct is surrounded by a high wall, 
within which is a modern building con- 
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The Gleaming Minaret of a False Religion 


It is Dr. Zwemer of Arabia who has sug gested that, when we think of the picturesque- 
ness of the muezzins’ call to prayer from the minarets of the Moslem world, we do 
not always realize the tragedy of the enmity to Jesus Christ for which they stand. 


of Asia, there is a mosque that was origi- 
nally a church in Byzantine times. A 
minaxet has been added to it to complete 
its transformation into a mosque. On 
the point of the minaret we noticed that 
there was a metal ornament in the form 
of a cross enclosed in a circle, and in- 
quired of the s#mam— Mohammedan 
priest—how such a thing came to be 
there. Hereplied that the mosque hav- 
ing been originally a Christian church, 
it was necessary to have the Christian 
symbol to protect the minaret, which had 
been in danger of falling. Inside the 
building was a column of black marble 
or basalt standing by itself, and the 
zmam informed us that whenever a Chris- 
tian entered the place the column showed 
its sympathy by sweating or weeping. 
He maintained that it was doing so at 
that moment, and, rubbing it with his 
hand, asked me to observe that his palm 
was wet! Itwas. Ican’tdenyit. Nor 
do I pretend to explain it. 

One more instance of this kind of super- 
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stition. There is in Konia a church of the Byzan- 
tine time, dedicated to St. Amphilochius, The in- 
terior decoration has long since vanished, but the 
building itself is still in excellent preservation—a 
very perfect specimen on a small scale of Byzantine 
church architecture. It stands on the summit of a 
low hill. After the Turkish conquest it was, like 
so many other churches, used as a mosque. But 
this, it is said, so angered the saint that he caused 
a malady to attack all Moslems who entered the 
church to pray so that they died immediately. Its 
use as a mosque was therefore abandoned, and a 
superstructure containing a clock was added to the 
original circular tower and a new mosque built fur- 
ther down the hill. 

On another past of the same hill are a modern 
Greek church and an Armenian one enclosed, for 
what reason I do not know, by one surrounding wall. 
When staying in Konia I have sometimes attended 
service in them. Once my daughter and I went to 
the Greek church and took our stand quietly near the 
door on the women’s side. The men and women are 
separated in the Greek church, But the priests who 
were officiating observed us, One of them approached 
us, politely reqifested us to come with him, conducted 
us to the very center of the church, and placed us in 
two high chairs, covered with red cioth, that are not 
used on ordinary occasions—only when high ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries are present tooccupy them. There 
we sat through the entire service, like two graven 
images, to the evident admiration of all beholders, 
enveloped in clouds of incense specially directed 
toward us by the censer-bearers. In such circum- 
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stances the only thing one can to do is to ‘‘ accept the 
situation.’’ 

Before I ever set foot in the country I was warned 
by some archeologists who had traveled a little in 
Asia Minor of the risks I ran, not only as a ** giaour"’ 
(infidel), butas a woman. But personally I have had 
no experience of Mohammedan intolerance either of 
Christians or women. I have never been refused ad- 
mission to a mosque, but, on the contrary, have even 
sometimes been permitted to enter with my boots on, 
when the Archeologist and the other mere men who 
accompanied me had to take theirs off. In parts fre- 
quented by tourists, slippers are provided for visitors 
to wear over their boots when entering mosques ; but 
in the inner country, where tourists are unknown, no 
such provision exists. The doors of mosques are gen- 
erally kept locked except at the hours of prayer ; but 
a mosque with any pretension to architecture always 
has a portico of some sort on the side that is in shade 
during the hottest part of the day, and such a portico 
is generally the coolest and cleanest place for the 
traveler to rest and eat. No objection is ever made to 
our doing so, 

Once at a village called Emir Ghazi, where we were 
detained unexpectedly in search of a «‘ Hittite’’ stone 
that had mysteriously vanished, we kept possession 
for several days and nights of the mosque portico and 
of a tiny courtyard in front of it, no one questioning 
our right or attempting to enter the mosque during 
our stay. True, it was harvest-time and most of the 
villagers ‘were living out in the fields, but a consider- 
able number of men and boys remained in the village. 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 








Where ‘‘Everybody Is a Christian’”’ 


The seventh paper in Layyah Barakat’s Life Story brings her far from the 
perils of massacre in Egypt into her ‘‘ Land of Promise,’ Christian America 








Have you ever tried to imagine the hopes and eagerness with which a Christian convert of a mis- 
sion field would come to a Christian land, the home-land of the missionaries ? Have you realized 
that to such a one America and Great Britain are veritable Lands of Promise, where, as the for- 
eigner sometimes believes, “‘ everybody is a Christian, just like the missionaries they send to 
us’? Mrs. Barakat’s simple but vivid narrative of her first experiences on these shores puts a 


tremendous obligation upon us. 


Let us remember it the next time we have any opportunity to 


let Christ be revealed in us to a foreigner. 


T WAS at the foot of Washington Avenue in Phila- 
delphia that we entered the gateway of the new 
land, Can you imagine how it would look to a 

pilgrim from the green and blossoming Orient lands, 
this long stretch of hard stone pavement, heated by 
the blazing August sun, where carts and wagons rat- 
tled to and fro; those rows of forbidding brick ware- 
houses, with not a tree or a blade of grass anywhere 
to rest the eye from gazing at the stern, dingy walls ? 
But as the poor Egyptian refugees gave their names 
and ages to the Commissioner of Immigration, they 
had no thought for anything but that they were free, 
in a land of liberty, where no more cannons would 
deafen their ears, no more persecution follow their 
fleeing footsteps, where there would be no more 
cursing of the name of Jesus, since here his name was 
loved and honored. 

Our one purpose was to find our way to our only 
friend in this country, Dr, Dulles, Chestnut. So we 
set out, wandering up one street and down another, 
turning into alleys which had no outlet, and having 
to retrace‘our steps, making our puzzled way among 
the maze of streets in down-town Philadelphia. Some 
of the people whom we asked for information only 
laughed at our queer look and speech ; others would 
misdirect us, and send us wandering from place to 
place, while a growing crowd of children followed at 
our heels, pointing at us and calling us gypsies, In- 
dians, Arabs, and many other names | could not 
understand, 

We grew footsore and weary, but we were not yet 
discouraged ; our hearts were still too full of rejoicing 
that at last we were treading the land of the free. But 
the baby, who could not understand our deeper feel- 
ings, began to realize that she was hungry and to cry 
for something to eat. We had no American money 
to buy her anything, and I grew worried and dis- 
tressed, until at one corner we passed an old woman 
who sat with a little tray in front of her, selling dough- 
nuts. When she heard the child’s hungry cries she 
gave me three doughnuts, one for each of us. It was 
one of those acts that speak so much louder than a 
sermon, and I realized more than ever that I must be 
among really Christian people. 


Wandering about in this way we consumed several 
hours, and it was probably three o'clock in the after- 
noon when we encountered, among the hurrying crowd 
of business men, a policeman, who, it seemed, had 
been watching our pilgrimage for some time. When 
he accosted us, we asked the familiar question once 
more ; could he direct us to the house of Dr. Dulles, 
Chestnut ? 

‘*You must have made some mistake in the ad- 
dress,’’ he said, kindly. ‘‘Come with me.”’ 

He led us into a drug-store, where he took down 
a big book and ran his finger along its columns, 
At last, after some minutes spent in the search, he 
looked up to inquire of my husband, ‘* Do you mean 
Dr. Dulles on Chestnut Street !’’ | 

‘Yes, yes!’’ cried my husband, clapping his 
hands, ‘‘ That's it! I remember now, that was what 
his card said.’’ 

So the officer wrote down the street and number on 
a bit of paper, and started to walk with us to a,near-by 
corner where we could board a car which he said 
would carry us to our destination. In those early 
days they had no trolley-cars, but even the horse-cars 
that kept passing seemed wonderful enough to me. 
After a whispered colloquy with the conductor of the 
car which stopped for us, the policeman motioned us 
on board, and disappeared from sight. 

We were the only passengers, and as soon as the 
car began to move I noticed that the conductor was 
watching us closely. He was, of course, merely in- 
terested in the strangers for whom the officer had 
enlisted his sympathy ; but when I saw that he was in 
uniform like the policeman, and that he had hanging 
to his coat something that looked like a revolver, I 
became more terrified than I had been in Egypt. I 
had already heard the children calling us ‘‘gypsies,’’ 
and not knowing what it meant, had wondered that 
even the little ones had so soon found out we were 
Egyptians. Now when I realized that we were all 
alone in this car, at the mercy of a uniformed official 
with a revolver fastened to the button of his coat, I 
whispered to my husband in fright, ‘‘They have 
found out that we are Egyptians, and because there 
is war in Egypt they do not want us to come to this 
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country. They are taking us somewhere to shoot us ; 
don’t you see his revolver? I wish you would tell 
him we are Christians!'' My husband could not 
reassure me, and | sat tense with fright, waiting for 
the moment when the conductor would shoot, until at 
last I was comforted by the entrance of a passenger, 
when I saw the revolver used to punch a ticket! 

It seemed a long, long ride before the conductor 
said to us, ‘‘ Here is Forty-first Street, where you will 
find the number you want,’’ The cars ran directly 
past the big, square frame house that bore the number 
on our slip of paper, and we entered the gate, mounted 
the steps of the terrace, and rang the bell. At last we 
had found our friend. 

What a disappointment it was when the house- 
keeper who answered the door replied to our inquiry, 
‘Dr. Dulles is away in the country and won't be 
home for several days,’’ I turned to my husband in 
distress, for what should we do now? Just a little 
way along the street I saw a church, and the thought 
occurred to me that this might be the very church to 
which I owed my education. It was not, actually, but 
none the less the sight of it suggested to my mind that 
perhaps the pastor of that church, Dr. Stephen W. 
Dana, might help us. So we-asked the housekeeper 
to direct us to the pastor’s house, and my husband 
wrote my maiden name on a slip of paper, to be given 
to Dr. Dulles on his return. 

The.minister, we were told, lived some four blocks 
away. We went down the steps and out at the gate, 
disheartened, but still hopeful. The sun was getting 
low, and the heat of the day was past; the streets in 
this part of the city were wide and the houses stood 
far apart, and the lawns and and trees and flowers 
were pleasant to our beauty-loving eyes. We walked 
southward, as we had been directed, and about five 
o'clock reached Dr.. Dana’s house, There we had 
some difficulty in obtaining a response ; the maid had 
seen us from a window, and at our strange appearance 
had been afraid to open the door, thinking us gypsies. 
I still wore the Oriental veil over my head and my 
husband his Turkish cap. At last she came to the 
second-story window and called to us that the family 
were away for the summer, and that no one was at 
home but herself. 

I must confess that here at last I lost every atom of 
faith I possessed ; in utter discouragement I sat down 
on the steps of Dr, Dana’s house and began to cry, 
while the child in my arms set up a hungry wail in 
sympathy. ‘‘I know,’’ I sobbed, ‘‘that the Lord 
wants to punish us in sending us to this strange land, 
Where shall we go and what shall we do?’’ The 
clouds were indeed heavy, and no ray of light seemed 
to appear. 

My husband tried to cheer me, ‘* Layyah,’’ he 
said, ‘‘don’t cry.’ The Lord will not leave us. Don’t 
you know this is Christian America ; here everybody 
is a Christian, just like the missionaries they send to 
us, Let us try and find our way back to where we 
landed ; perhaps they'll let us sleep there to-night, 
and to-morrow we’ ll see what we can do.’’ 

There was nothing else to be done, so, though we 
had no idea how to find our way back, we started 
again in the direction of the car-line. My feet were 
sore and my heart was heavy, and the baby on my 
arm was hungry, yet I tried to feel that my loving 
Father was leading me. 

But as we walked along so sadly, we were met by 
a woman, whom at first we failed to, recognize, but 
who approached and began to talk tous. Then I 
saw that she was Dr, Dulles’ housekeeper, and. that 
she held the little paper we had given her in her 
hand, ‘* After you went away,’’ she said (and though 
I could not speak English, I could by this time un- 
derstand most of what was said to me), ‘‘I looked at 
this paper and found Layyah’s name on it. ‘Why,’ 
I said at once, ‘ Layvah is the name of our Syrian 
girl that our Sunday-school educated, and that we 
hear of so often !’ and I started right’ out to overtake 
you. Are you that same Layyah from Syria?’’ It 
seemed to her like something in a story. 

The tears filled my eyes, and through my hushand’s 
interpretation I told her that I was the same Layyah 
from Syria, but that we had éscaped from Egypt and 
were so hungry and so tired and so disheveled from 
the journey, and that we had no money to get a room 
where we might find rest and comfort and cleanliness 
again. 

**Let me take you to the young doctor's house,’’ 
she said then. ‘*He is the son of Dr. Dulles, and is 
in town, and the house is not far away.’’ 

Acting on this suggestion, we were soon inside of a 
hospitable home where we could sit down and rest 
our weary feet, and where our friends son welcomed 
us cordially. He showed me his father's picture, and 

: (Continued on page 95) 
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‘LESSON FOR FEB. 23 (Gen. 13 : 1-18) 





How the Superintendent May Multiply 


The leader’s secret of making other people resourceful 
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How to Have Trained Teachers 


Why the school should have a teacher-training class, 
and the important place the class should be given in 
the school’s life, are clearly suggested here by Dr. McEl- 
fresh, Superintendent of the Teacher- Training De- 
partment of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion, In early issues of the Times will appear a series 
of three articles on teacher-training and its problems, 
by the Rev. Charles A. Oliver, who has led the great 
work in teacher-training that has been done in Penn- 
sylvania, A Teacher- Training Question Box will also 
be conducted by Mr. Oliver. 


“ CLASS of eighteen young men,"’ said one 
superintendent in a Western city, ‘‘left my 
school. 

they were, but they left simply because I could find 

no teacher for them.’’ The case is not unusual. 

There is only one remedy,—a far larger number of 

trained, consecrated teachers. 

This call must be answered in the school itself. 
The solution is a training class in the school at the 
regular study hour,—a class which is a vital part of 
the school, as truly knit into its life as the primary or 
junior classes. If our teaching has been well done to 
any fair degree, then there is a group coming from 
the intermediate grades who can be taken at about 
sixteen years, and given at least one year of prepara- 
tion in teacher-training. They should be carefully 
selected and prayerfully chosen, This is the age for 
high undertakings ; it is the time when the mind has 
power for mbst rapid acquirement ; it is the first day 
of questioning and thoughtfulness, and is the period 
when other cares and interests ought not to be heavy. 
Here is the place to find the teachers for to-morrow. 
The daring and sublime enthusiasm of youth is in 
their. hearts; the feeling of new strength thrills in 
every purpose, and many can be bound to this noble 
task who would elude all invitation later. There 
should be careful personal dealing with them, how- 
ever, by both pastor and superintendent ; they should 
see the vision ot the great service through the glowing 
“eyes of one who knows its meaning in the light of sad 
failures and great victories. 

This class, then, should have an outline of the 
Bible. They have studied its stories, its charactets, 
its teaching in single lessons, and now they should 
see it in wide landscapes, catch visions of its moun- 
tain-tops and valleys ; they should see its great char- 
acters and relation to the ongoing of the providential 
order. They should see clearly the development of 
the Old Testament institutions, and the rude tribes 
of the desert marching to the fulfilment of prophecy 
through the centuries. They should see the New 
Testament church going forth from the uplifted hands 
of Christ to win the world. They should be able to 
grasp the simple and essential moral and spiritual 


_ lessons of the whole book. They need, too, a glimpse 


at least of the results of the study of child nature, the 


- natural order of development of the mind as its 


powers unfold,—a study most fascinating, the central 
theme of modern education. Then, again, they can 
turn to questions of how one mind directs and influ- 
ences others,—problems of teaching made concrete 
and full of interest. They should know, in plain 


outline, the principles that have been worked out by 


successful teachers through the years. They should 
be led to see the school itself in its ideal develop- 
ment, see it in its dignity, in its high spiritual and 
educational possibilities. 

The students of such a class should be given the 
best available teacher, and should rejoice in the en- 
couragement and sanction of the church. The ques- 


_ tion of who is to teach religion in the classes and how 


it is to be taught in the days near at hand ought to 
take a firm hold on the heart of the whole Christian 
community. All consideration and good cheer should 
be given a class freighted with such responsibility. A 
small but growing workers’ library should be placed 
at their command. _ They should be given room and 
comfort and convenience. They should be free from 
solicitation for supply work. They should receive 
attention in the bulletins and announcements of the 
church, but much more—in kindly words and in pub- 
lic and private prayer. They should have opportunity 
to attend conventions and institutes, and those inspir- 
ing events in which so much of the progress of the 
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modern Sunday-school world is written will be abso- 


lutely essential to their development. The most in- 


spiring leaders should be brought to their class at 
times in the persons of successful workers. They 
should be led to feel that they have been given a com- 
mission which the church values highly, and entrusted 
with a task for which only brave hearts and pure 
minds, inspired by a living experience of Christ as a 
personal Saviour, are fitted. They should be given a 
real commencement in the morning or evening service 
of the church, an occasion of high moment in its 
annual history. And this should be truly a com- 
mencement to them. The beginning of Bible study, 
and the simple and elementary course which they 
have taken should be put forth as only a commence- 
ment of real work as students of the Bible, students 
of the child, and students of Sunday-school work. 
This event in the church year should prepare the way 
for recruiting the new class and giving such authority 
to this plan of work that the teacher-training study 
has a continuous life in the school. This will solve 
the teaching problem. Solve the teaching problem, 
and we solve the Sunday-school problem,.— Zhe Rev. 
Franklin McElfresh, Ph.D., Chicago. 


“ 
Making Teachers All the Time 


= ON'T be discouraged,"’ said Superintendent 

Reddyman to his visiting brother superin- 

tendent, ‘‘if your Sunday-school isn’t large 
enough, or conditions are not just right, for a perma- 
nent teacher-training class. Just keep your eyes 
peeled to discover good material for teachers, and 
then exercise a little effort to give it opportunity, and 
you will have some good teachers developing all the 
time."’ 

‘*How? Tell me just how.’’ 

** Well, then, I'll just ask you to look around the 
school a little, and give you a few hints from my own 
experience."’ 

‘* Why,’’ exclaimed the visitor, ‘‘ there seems to 
be a class of boys without any teacher at all! How's 
that, Reddyman ?’’ 

‘*I] was coming to those boys later ; but perhaps 
it’s just as well to begin with them. They illustrate 
the fgct that the teaching instinct develops very early 
if it is only given the right opportunity. I discov- 
ered it in this way : Several months ago there came 
one of those Sundays when everything seems to get 
mixed up, and it was some time before I noticed that 
this class of boys was without a teacher. They were 
very busily talking, however, and when I quietly went 
down to them I found that that they were teaching 
the lesson to one another. 

‘* «Good for you, boys,’ I said. 
happen to do it?’ 

‘¢*¢QOh,’ one of the boys answered, ‘ we saw there 
wasn’t any teacher coming, so we kids went at it our- 
selyes. In the first place we read the lesson. We 
took turns ; each one read one verse at a time. Then 


‘How did you 


‘we began to ask questions. The first fellow asked a 


question, and the one who answered it first could ask 
the next question, and so on with every verse of the 
lesson ; only, if some of the kids didn’t answer we 
just asked them a question straight.’ 

** Now, those boys were beginning unconsciously 
to get hold of the first principles of good teaching, 
and once in a while, as to-day, I let them teach them- 
selves, and quietly watch them, to see what boys 
show the most aptitude for teaching. 

‘- Now the next point is that when I find some 
young folks who will, in my judgment, make good 
teachers, I give them an occasional opportunity for 
observation. Do you see that girl with the blue dress 
in that class of young ladies taught by the ‘middle- 
aged woman? That's Jennie Ray. See how closely 
she watches Mrs, Moulton. Jennie has good teaching 
instincts, but she lacks confidence ; she declared that 
she could never be a teacher. But she’s outgrowing 
that feeling. As she watches Mrs. Moulton she. be- 
gins to be anxious to put some of her own ideas 
into. practise. That's the way that observation usu- 
ally works with those who have the real gift for 
teaching. 

«« When these young people have had some oppor- 





tunity for observation, I give them a chance to sub- 
stitute occasionally. We have one class of young 
men, and another of young women, who study the 
lesson one week ahead. I draw most of my substi- 
tutes, though not all of them, from these classes. 
Now you would be surprised to see the eagerness and 
faithfulness with which these substitutes do their work. 
You see, by this time they have come to realize that 
it means something to be a Sunday-school teacher ; 
that it is a high honor, and that it is one of the 
best opportunities for real usefulness that can be 
found, 

«« When do I give them permanent classes? Well, 
that depends. Changes have to be made frequently, 
—too frequently in these days. But I’m not afraid 
to give a class to some of those I've had in training 
while they are still quite young. Look at that class 
of boys over in the corner. Yes, as you say, the 
teacher isn’t much more than a boy himself. He's © 
only seventeen, and yet for fully two years he’s been 
one of my best teachers for boys. First time I asked 
him to substitute he had the boys’ heads right around 
him in a circle, and he never runs out of new schemes 
to hold the interest of the class. Going off to college 
this fall,—that's the pity of it. But changes are all 
in the day's work of a Sunday-school superintendent, 
and I’ve got another teacher in mind for that class. 
So you see how it is, Edgerton ; if I don't have a 
crowd of trained teachers waiting for a vacancy, 
there's never a time when I'm utterly destitute.’’ — 
J. Mervin Hull, Concord, Mass. 


The Secretary Who Was a Power 


RELIGIOUS paper referring to the fact that a 
Sunday-school secretary had filled that office 
twenty-five years closed the brief account of his 

work by saying : 

‘«In these years he has brought the position of 
Sunday-school secretary to one of great dignity.’ 

Now it is not unusual to hear Sunday-school work- 
ers refer to the position of secretary as one of minor 
importance, whereas it.is really one of the most im- 
portant positions in the whole list of officers, and can 
be made a ‘‘ position of dignity’’ as well as one of 
great influence. I have in mind a Sunday-school 
secretary of blessed memory, who was for nineteen 
years one of the most faithful secretaries any Sunday- 
school every had. He both magnified and dignified 
his office. His work was not limited to keeping a 
careful record of the school, and the word ‘‘ careful’’ 
is used advisedly, for no professional bookkeeper’ s 
books could be neater or more carefully exact than 
are the books of this faithful secretary. He kept a 
personal list of the members of the Sunday-school, 
and he knew just where each member lived. He took 
note of all changes of residence, and he could call by 
name all of the members when he met them on the 
street. Many times when the superintendent wanted 
some little service done that did not belong to any 
officer in particular to perform, this secretary would at 
once say, ‘‘I will do it.’’ 

The keeping of the records on Sunday did not re- 
quire all of his time during the entire session of the 
school, but he was never idle a minute, and I do not 
think that in all the many years of his service he was 
ever known to speak a harsh, impatient, or discourte- 
ous word to any one, although the carelessness and 
slackness of some of the teachers in keeping their 
class-books must have been annoying at times. He 
was easily one of the most popular men in the entire 
school, and deservedly so. I am disposed to think 
that his influence was as great as that of the superin- 
tendent, although it was often a subtle influence not 
apparent to the ordinary observer. When he died, 
the minister paid him no fulsome meed of praise by 
saying that his very presence was a ‘‘ benediction to 
the whole school.’ 

The Sunday-school secretary himself may be dis- 
posed to undervalue his office, but he cannot make a 
greater mistake than to think that it is an office of no 
particular consequence, It is always a position of 
importance, and the man who fills it as it should be 
filled has opportunities of doing good not given to any 
other officer in the Sunday-school.—Fe/ix Faxon. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


HERE is aSpanish proverb that runs, ‘‘Live with 
wolves an My will learn to howl.” “The ap- 
plication of this to selecting our friends or occu- 

pation or residence is plain. ne writer says that 
a percent of us is shaped by our environ- 
ment and two percent by our heredity. Such things 
cannot very well be figured out, but the commonest 
experience of life convinces us that boys or girls be- 
come like their companions. To associate in youth 
with one strong sweet character will often give us a 
‘*set’’ toward good that will last for a lifetime. In 
Scotland they are never tired of telling about Henry 
Drummond, whose influence almost: transformed 
Scotch student life. ‘‘ You met him,” says George 
Adam Smith, ‘‘a graceful, well-dressed gentlemen, 
tall and lithe, with a swing in his walk and a bright- 
ness on his face, who seemed to carry no cares, and 
to know neither presumption nor timidity. You 
spoke and found him keen for any of a hundred 
interests. He fished, he shot, he skated as few can, 
he played cricket, he would go any distance to see a 
fire or a football match. He had a new story, a new 
puzzle, or a new joke, every time he met you... . If 
it was a rainy afternoon in a country house, he de- 
scribed a new game, and in five minutes everybody 
was in the thick of it. If it was a children’s party, 
they clamored for his sleight-of-hand.”. Drummond 
as a boy was manly, and as a man he carried a boy’s 
heart in his breast. ‘His influence,” said lan Mc- 
Laren, ‘‘more than any other man I ever met, was 
mesmeric. Men were at once arrested, interested, 
fascinated by the very sight of the man, and could 
not take their eyes off him. How eagerly men sought 
him, clung to him, and followed him as he followed 
the Master.” 

If a man had a friend like Drummond, and forsook 
him to live with rakes and libertines because there 
was ‘‘money in it,” he would be doing about what 
Lot did when he left Abram and pitched his tent 
toward Sodom. 4 


The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 
This is one of those rare passages so rich in practi- 
cal spiritual lessons that one must use discretion in 
selecting the best among so much that is good. The 
teacher would do well first to read Dr. Gray’s Dispen- 
sational View all through to give a background for 
the verses of the lesson. Now take up Abram’s re- 
turn from Egypt (Professor Clow, paragraph 2, and 
Mr. Ridgway, paragraph 1). Dr. Thomas’ note on 
verse 2 suggests how Abram’s riches may have been 
enqueue, and Dr. Mackie, in paragraphs 1 and 2, 
adds to this thought. Mr. Ridgway’s second and 
fourth paragraphs show that riches do not always 
mean happiness. The strife that arose is described 
by Professor Clow (paragraph 3), and also Abram's 
attitude. Dr, Thomas’ note on verse 7 is illuminating. 
Professor Clow pictures in paragraph 4 the confer- 
ence between Abraham and Lot at the altar. Now 
ou must gain some clear picture of the country be- 
ore them. You will be fortunate if you have the 
Underwood Stereograph, and can see in the views 
just what these two men looked at. Dr. Mackie 
(paragraph 4) adds a hint, and so also does Dr. 
homas (v. 10), Then study the cool greed of Lot’s 
choice in Professor Clow’s fourth paragraph, Dr. 
Mackie’s fourth, Mr. Ridgway’s fifth. The sinin that 
choice is pointed out in The Class in Session and 
Getting Started in the Class. After the choice is 
made and the separation accomplished, God visits 
Abram again (Professor Clow, last paragraph, Dr. 
Mackie’s last paragraph, and Dr. ‘Thomas on v. 18). 
To gain a clear vision of how men are meeting in 
modern days the choices that Abram and Lot met, 
read ‘‘ The Upper Way at Bethel,” by a Dreamer,” 
on page 83 of this issue. 
The Class in Session 
Abram ought never to have gone down into Egypt. 
He went down there to escape what seemed to be a 
danger from famine. He left the place God told him 
_ was to be his. He left his altar near Bethel. Wedo 
not read that he built any altarsin Egypt. Men try- 
ing to help themselves by using unworthy means 
generally neglect their religion. All those who, like 
Abram, have fallen into sin through cowardice and 
lack of faith should observe that Abram showed the 
great virtue of humble repentance. He returned 
trom Egypt and came back to the very place he left 
and began all over again, at ‘‘the place where his 
tent had been at the beginning.”’ Here his allegiance 
is renewed, his confession made, his new attempt 
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Genesis 13: 1-18. Commit verse 8 


Read Genesis 13 and 14 
t And Abram went up out of Egypt, he, and his wife, and 


all that he had, and Lot with him, into the South. 2 And 
Abram was err rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold. 
And he went on his journeys from the South even to eth-e- 


unto the ae where his tent had been at the beginning, he- 
tween Beth-el and A‘i, 4 unto the place of the altar, which he 
had made there at the first ; and there Abram called on the 
name of Jehovah. 5 And Lot also, who went with Abram, 
had flocks, and herds, and tents, 6 And the land was not able 
to bear them, that they might dwell together: for their sub- 
stance was great, so that they could not dwell together. 7 
And there was a strife between the herdsmen of Abram's cat- 
tle and the herdsmen of Lot's cattle: and the Canaanite and 
the Perizzite dwelt then in the land. 8 And Abram said unto 
Lot, Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, 
and between my herdsmen and thy herdsmen; for we are 
brethren. 9 Is not the whole land before thee? separate thy- 
self, I pray thee, from me: if thou wilt take the left hand, then 
I will go to the right; or if ¢how take the right hand, then I 
will go to the left. 10 And Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld 
all the ! Plain of the Jordan, that it was well watered every 
where, before Jehovah destroyed Sod’om and Go-mor’rah, 
like the garden of Jehovah, like the land of Fey t, as thou 

oest unto Zoar. 11 So Lot chose him all the fain of the 
Testan ; and Lot journeyed east: and they separated. them- 
selves the one from the other. 12 Abram dwelt in the land of 
Canaan, and Lot dwelt in the cities of the Plain, and moved 
his tent as far as Sodom. 

1Or, Circle 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 
[The references here given are to paragraphs, by number, 
of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times] 

Verse 1.—Why had Abram and his wife been in Egypt? 
Who was Lot? What place is meant by the ‘*South’’ ? 
(Thomas ; Clow, 2; Class in Session, 1.) 

Verse 2.—How had Abram become so rich? (Thomas ; 
Ridgway, 2; Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 3.—Where were Bethel and Ai? What time is 
referred to by ‘‘at the beginning ’’? (Clow, 2.) 

Verse 4.—What altar is referred to? How did Abram 
probably call on the name of Jehovah? (Thomas.) 

Verse 6.—Why should the greatness of their substance 
revent Abram and Lot from dwelling together? (Clow, 3; 
homas ; Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 10,—How much territory was included in ‘the 
Plain of the Jordan’’? Where were Sodom and Gomor- 
rah? What is the meaning of this reference to their 
destruction ? What is the significance of the comparison 
to *‘ the garden of Jehovah, like the land of Egypt, as thou 
goest unto Zoar’’? (Thomas; Clow, 4; Lesson Scenes, 2.) 

Verse 12.—How much territory was included in ‘‘ the 
land of Canaan’’? What cities are meant by ‘the cities 
of the Plain’’? (Thomas.) 

Verse 15.—What is the significance of the promise that 
the land would be given to Abram’s seed forever ? (Thomas.) 

Verse 18.—What place is meant by “the oaks of 
Mamre’’? Where was Hebron? (Thomas; Oriental 
Lesson- Lights, 5.) 








begun. This is the simple, unvarying picture of 
all those who make recovery after a slip. 

Abram was rich and so was Lot. It was necessary 
for God to equip Abram well to be able to stand 
securely amid all those hostile tribes. But the riches 
that did not blind Abram to the spiritual object of 
life did blind Lot. Riches produce quarrels, just as 
poverty does, and the inevitable quarrel came as the 
requirements of the two establishments began to 
encroach on each other. ‘‘ Blessed are the peace- 
makers; for they shall be called sons of God.” Such 
Abram was. Now if Abram’s leading idea had been 
to get richer, he would have continued this quarrel 
and crowded Lot out of his way. That is the way 
men do who are after riches. But Abram was seek- 
ing first the kingdom of God, and so he suffers him- 
self to be defrauded: This isa most needed lesson 
for young men to-day, for it is the very issue that 
most of them meet constantly. Abram saved his soul 
by his indifference to his riches, and the God that 
‘*knoweth that you have need of all these” added 
also to his fortune. Lot, on the other hand, while 
hitherto following with Abram, had no spiritual mo- 
tive for his life. When riches increased he set his 
heart on them and, seeing nothing but riches to be 
desired, he went where the most riches and comforts 
were, blind to the dangers there. Professor Clow 
pictures those two men standing in the gloaming by 
the side of the altar where they worshiped. That 
altar was a reality to Abram; it was a ‘‘thing,” a 
‘*ceremony,” to Lot. Abram’s royal magnanimity is 
something that the greedy and covetous cannot un- 
derstand. He gives Lot his choice. Lot chooses for 
the immediate advantage. At this time Lot was nota 
corrupt man; he was simply worldly,—that is, he left 
God out of his mind in shaping conduct. The fields 
of the plain were green and rich, and he supposed, of 
course, that he could keepclear of Sodom. Poor Lot! 
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ABRAM AND LOT 


Golden Text: The blessing of Jehovah, it maketh rich; and he addeth no sorrow therewith.—Proverbs 10 : 22 





It is the old story of the prodigal, repeated over and 
over in every village and town and community. 
There was doubtless sorrow on both sides at the 
separation. Abram we know had great interest in 
Lot, and came to his rescue when he was in trouble. 
It is just at this time that God visits Abram again 
with reassurance. He does not visit Lot. The worst 
pent of the fate of a man who deserts God is that God 
ets him alone, In the repetition of his promise to 
Abram God simply eliminates Lot as a factor, as, in- 
deed, he was eliminated. Observe how God adds to 
the promise made to Abram a new element that his 
— shall be most numerous. This.is the way 
deals with his friends, adding and increasing 
their outlook and hope and assurance. 


A Lesson Summary 


Sifting out of the lesson all the incidental meanings 
and moral values, the clear fact stands out that here 
were two men on equal terms who were compelled to 
make a choice as to the general direction that their 
future was to take. One went into that conference 
determined to have peaceand friendliness as became 
‘‘brethren.” The other went into that conference 
with the expectation of getting out of it all that he 
could financially. The idealof each man’s life shows 
in that choice. Their future history was about set- 
tled at that very point. The man who follows the 
lure of money must expect to encounter all the dan- 
gers and drawbacks that go withit. He that shall 
‘“*hunger and thirst after ee shall, like 
Abram, go on from joy to joy, from promise to promise, 
daily growing stronger of soul. And, more than that, 
to hold fast to God does not involve that a man shall 
lose his earthly property, If there is anything easy 
for God to do it is to prospera man. Abram became 
richer while not seeking riches. Lot became impov- 
erished. Seek first the kingdom of God, was Jesus’ 
advice. Blessed be those that learn it. 


Questions for Class Use 
1. What should Abram have done when the famine 
came ? . 
2. How did Abram’s return show humility ? 
. How did he show his renewed allegiance to God ? 
. What should Lot have done about the quarrel ? 
- How did Abram show his magnanimity ? 
. What Beatitude is recalled by Abram’s conduct here ? 
. What was Lot’s sin? 
. In what ways do men repeat Lot’s choice to-day ? 
. Why would God visit Abraham at this especial time ? 


Other Teaching Points 

There was a greater danger in Egypt than there was 
from the famine in Canaan, Men who adopt unworthy 
means to escape a danger are guilty of moral cowardice, 
and cowards are not like the sons of God. 

There is only one thing to do when you realize you have 
done wrong,—go back and begin over again. To slip 
and fall is humiliating, and to journey shamefacedly back 
is hard, but all the saints have overcome their greatest foe 
when they have overcome their pride enough to go back-to 
the place where they were “in the beginning.”’ 

Never leave God out of your choice. If you are going 
to take a job, join a class, rent or buy a house, or form a 
partnership, look first and see what sort of company it will 
put you in. 

God never mentions prosperity as an evil; on the con- 
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trary, the Bible usually speaks of it as a blessing when it 


comes right. When a man will not sell the least of his con- 
victions for money he is safe. But where money will buy bis 
acquiescence in a wrong he has bowed the knee to Satan. 

You cannot play with soot and keep your hands clean, 
You cannot make money in company with godless men and 
not lose your hold on God, 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Genesis 15; 17: 1-8.) 

In studying the Old Testament stories we get a 
very much improved notion of them when we gain a 
little information about the customs and significances 
of the day. God deals with men according to the 
habits and customs of their own life. In the cove- 
nant with Abraham God followed a ceremony that was 
quite familiar. 

1. Whatdoes Paul say about Abraham’s faith in Romans 
4: 16-25? 

2. What was the meaning of this ceremony? 

3. What were the items of this covenant ? 

4. In what ways were the details of this covenant ful- 
filled ? 

5. See if you can discover in this lesson 

An interesting walk. 

A question in arithmetic. 
A quiet hour. 

A long look ahead. 

A last chance. 


Evanston, ILL. 


LESSON FOR: FEB. 23 (Gen. 13 : 1-18) 


Seek Ye First the Kingdom 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. ts 


HE master dramatist of the Old Testament, who 
used. his rare gift in God’s service, has told 
this story. As he writes it we are shown a 
drama in four scenes or acts. Each one of them 
leads on to the other. As the movement proceeds, 
with the skill of all dramatists, and taught by the 
Spirit of God, he reveals the hopes and fears, the 
aims and passions, of the two men upon his stage. 
We pass from the scene of the altar to the scene of 
the strife, then to the scene of the choice, and when 
the action of the scene of the lonely communion with 
Ged is over, the curtain falls. 

The scene of the altar is the prelude of the story. 
Abram had gone down into Egypt in atime of famine, 
taking Lot with him. There Abram, ‘ike so apy | of 
God's servants, ee the coward. He met a fear 
which shook his heart. The man who left all to seek 
God’s blessing feared the evil passions of Pharaoh, 
and he fell. The rebuke of Pharaoh smote Abram 
with a deeper shame than Pharaoh knew of. Back 
he came, making his way slowly, with his increased 
flocks, up through the ‘‘South,”—that is, the south 
country,—keeping north, passing Bethlehem, to a 
well-remembered spot between Bethel and Ai. 
Why did he seek out this upland hillside? There he 
had built his altar at the first. There he had held 
communion with God. There he had consecrated 
his life to God’s service. He rebuilds the altar. He 
lays his sacrifice upon it. With humbleand penitent 
confession, with meek vow, with eager prayer, he 
reconsecrates himself, and rises from his knees to 
taste anew the Joy of sin forgiven. His spirit is re- 
baptized. His willis reinforced, His faith takes a 
more daring flight. We all need this reconsecration. 
In the periods and stages of life, in the changes and 
sorrows of our years, we should come back to the 
place of our first dedication. But when we have 
sinned and are sick with shame, there is no other 
way back to God. Out of such a reconsecration we 
rise to hold fast our crown. 

The scene of the strife leads us to look round that 
bare hill-slope where Abram and Lot had pitched 
their tents. Its scanty herbage could not feed the 
flocks of two such masters. The servants strove 
with each other, as men will always stoutly maintain 
their masters’ interests. We can see the pushing at 
the wells, the hustling of the sheep, the eager claim 
to the choicer pastures. Wecan hear the keen taunts 
of Abram’s men that Lot was only a beggared orphan 
uintil Abram endowed him. We can hear the sting- 
ing reply of Lot’s men declaring that Abram had ex- 

loited his nephew in his service. Strife is like the 
etting out of water. No one knows how or where 
the flood may pass. There was a special peril, for 
‘*the Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelt then in 
the land.” They were watching their opportunity. 
Abram’s great spirit hushes the strife in a word: 
‘« Let there be no strife.” As he stood there forbear- 
ing and yielding, the bitter hearts saw what Jesus 
gave his disputing disciples to see when he set. the 
little child in the midst. It was not only generous; 
it was an act of grace from the older, the more au- 
thoritative, to the younger and more apenas 
‘He was such a gentleman,” said one simple reader 
of this story. Yes, he was more. He was a prefig- 
uring of Christ. In our homes and businesses, in our 
societies and churches, how much we need to follow 
in his steps! 

When we pass on to the scene of the choice, we are 
ready to stoop down and kiss Abram’s feet. We may 
think of Abram leading Lot aside from the scene 
when high words and threatened blows had broken 
the peace of thecommunity. He led him, in all like- 
lihood, to the place of the altar of his own consecra- 
tion, the high place and sanctuary of his worship, 
‘*the mountain on the east of Bethel” (see Gen. 
12:8). There the two men stood and looked abroad. 
Northwards rose Ebal and Gerizim. Westward 
stretched the gray hillsides of the mountain ridges of 
the land of promise. Southward the hills of Judea 
stood out in nearer view. Then eastward they looked 
down into the deep yoltey of the Jordan, flanked by 
the blue hills of Moab. ith his perfect grace, Abra- 
ham begged Lot to choose first. ‘'Is not the whole 
land before thee?” Abram saw, as we all come to 
see at times, that the only possible course, in regard 
to ties which may be broken, is to separate. But it 
is not his wisdom, but his self-abnegation, which 
shines out here. Then Lot chose. e draw our 
breath. We had not anpertes it. But Lot acted as 
a.shrewd man of the world always acts. He saw his 
chance of profit and he took it. Perhaps he thought 
of Abram as such men think of those whom they get 
the better of in a deal. Whatever may have been 
Lot’s spiritual condition once,—for he accompanied 
Abram out of Haran, and the root of the matter was in 
him,—he made a worldly choice now. A worldly 
choice has always its gain andits loss. Most men 
see the gain, and it so glitters in their eyes that the 
loss is hidden. He gained a life in a perfect garden, 
fertile ‘‘as the land of Egypt,” whose rich pastures 
he remembered with desire. He gained the wealth 
and ease and worldly honor which he coveted. But 
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he ‘pitched his tent toward Sodom.” There is the 
hint of his loss. He lost the fellowship with Abram, 
and -that made him: poor indeed. He lost the well- 
being of those children for whom perhaps, he argued, 
he made the venture. He was vexed with the con- 
versation of the menof Sodom. He lost the blessing 
of God, and all its enrichment and joy. At the last 
he was saved, ‘‘so as by fire.” Do we make up the 
account when we choose? Do we remember that we 
often lose our souls ? y 

The last scene needs few words. Abram was left 
alone when Lot departed. He must have felt his 

ing. He had no child, and Lot was his heir. He 
missed his fellowship. Then a certain reaction set 
in, and a sense of disappointment at Lot’s conduct. 
He sat in the tent-door as the shadows fell, with a 
sob in his heart. TheneGod came and comforted 
him. Sothe God of all comfort, the great compan- 
ion, comes to us all, and our hearts burn within us as 
he talks with us by the way. 


GLascow, SCOTLAND. 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


HE Cuarter.—The narrative follows closely on 
what precedes. The detail at each point of 
Abram’s life should be specially noted. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—Up out of Egypt: Residence in Egypt 
was due to famine in Palestine (chap. 12:10). Note 
the accuracy suggested by ‘‘up,” because the South 
country was higher than Egypt.—Zoz: His nephew, 
who had naturally been with him.—South: The dis- 
trict mentioned in chapter 12 : 9. 

Verse 2.—Rich: The first mention of wealth in 
Scripture. No doubt due to residence in Egypt, 
together with gifts received from Pharaoh (chap. 
12: 16). 

Verse 3.—Beth-el... Az: See chapter 12 : 
Beginning :-Before he went into Egypt. 

erse 4.—Called on the name: Invoking God in 
worship, thus renewing his allegiance. No record of 
altar or worship in Egypt. Perhaps he did wrong 
in leaving Canaan for Egypt, and should have 
waited in faith on God. 

Verse 6.—Dweill together : Because of insufficient 
pasturage for their flocks, together with the fact that 
the Canaanites were already in possession of the best 
places. 

Verse 7.—Herdsmen: Fortunately it did not go 
beyond them to their masters.—Canaanite: A term 
used for the inhabitants as a whole.—Perizzites -: 
Practically nothing is known, and they do not appear 
in the genealogical lists of Canaanitish tribes, but 
only in the enumeration of the inhabitants from a 
geographical standpoint (chap. 15 : 20). Perhaps 
they dwelt in mountains (Josh. 11:3). Some think 
that they dwelt in villages as opposed to the Canaan- 
ites, who lived in walled towns.—Dwedlled then: 
Showing the extreme difficulty of finding, as well as 
reminding us of the seriousness of a quarrel between 
those who had presented God before the heathen. 

Verse 10.—Zhe Plain: Literally, “ the circle,” or 
surrounding region.—Sedom and Gomorrah: See 
chapter 14 : 2 and chapter 19.—7he garden: Para- 
dise in Eden with its streams (chap. 2 : 10).— pe: 
Because irrigated by the Nile and its seniina-dehe é 
At the southeast corner of the Dead Sea (chaps. 14°: 3; 
19 : 20-23). Perhaps this last clause is not to be 
connected with that immediately before it, but with 
the main narrative as part of its geographical de- 
scription. ‘There does not seem any reason for 
using Zoar as illustrative of the richness of the 
pasturage. 

Verse 12.—Canaan: Strictly so-called, though in 
its larger meaning it included the circle of the Jordan 
in which Lot dwelt.—Citzes of the Plain: Or, cities 
of the circle, Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Verse 14.—After that Lot was separated: A 
special emphasis after Abram’s magnanimity. 

Verse 15.—TZhy seed for ever: To be interpreted 
both spiritually and naturally. The spiritual seed 
of Abram are represented by all believers (Rom. 
4: 11-17). But there is a literal fulfilment as well, 
which is yet to come (Deut. 30 : 3-5; Isa. 11 : 12; 
Jer. 31 : 10-12; Ezek. 11 : 17-19). Israel is called 
‘*the everlasting nation” (Isa. 44 : 7; Exod. 3 : 6; 
Matt. 22 : 32, 33). ‘ 

Verse 16.—Dusi of the earth: A proverbial say- 
ing, expressive of multitude. See chapter 15 : 5; 
‘* as the stars.” 

Verse 18.—Oaks of Mamre: Or terebinths, called 
from the first owner (chap. 14 : 13).—Hebron. First 
mention of this city. Situated in the region of 
Judaea, twenty miles south of Jerusalem and twenty 
miles north of Beersheba. he place of Abram's 
abode henceforward, and afterward a most important 
place. Still regarded by the Moslems as one of the 
four holiest places of the world. Elsewhere called 
Kiriath-arba (chap. 23 : 2); now called by Arabs 
El-Khalil, the friend of God. 


Wryc irre CoLigece, Toronto. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Changing the Tune.— Abram went up out of Egypt 
(v. 1). Risking lots of letters from the friends whose 
pens try to keep me straight, I must say I like the 
account of that escapade of Abram, the friend of 
God, down in Egypt. It proves the old book true. 
And Abram much like the rest of us (Psa. 33 : 15). 
And God so very good. Most of us one way ur an- 
other, at one time or another, fall into Egypt. Abram 
went upout out of LEybl. That is the secret ‘of 
Abram as the friend of God. So many who might be 
the friends of God fall into Egypt and stick there. 
One of my friends said to one of the very richest men 
in the land, ‘‘ Mr. Blank, you must have a very happy 
home.” ‘Alas, no,” replied the millionaire, «Me 
Barr, I have not. While I have made lovely homes 
in city, country, mountain, and by the sea ; while we 
have yachts, automobiles, horses, and everything we 
wish, my children quarrel. They are never satisfied 
and happy. They do not seem to have a single in- 
terest, and there is no zest and happiness in my fam- 
ily.” Suppose the rich man was up out of Egypt, run- 
ning some mission Sunday-school, with wife and 
children to help him make good men and women out 
of ragamuffins, wouldn't the tune change ! 


The Three R’s.—Adbram was very rich (vy. 2). 
Religion, Riches, Rest. The three R's of happiness. 
Religion we know as the principal thing. est we 
know as the sweetest thing (Matt. 11: 28; Jer. 6: 
16). But when is a man rich? When Peter White 
married Ada Henry he was making $2.50 a day. 
They have lived along at this rate and raised a fam- 
ily. As Peter was promoted and his pay advanced 
he did not ‘‘put on any style,” but ‘‘salted down” 
his surplus wages. Peter has just given up his job 
in the mill and :etired from service. He has enough 
income to note him all his days in the way he has 
been used to living. His boys have grown up, mar- 
ried, and have good jobs. ‘‘ Gettin’ on fine.” Peter 
is rich. In what would he be richer if he had the 
millions of the man above? Peter has all this world 
has to give. He doesn’t have the care of quarreling 
children, poor help, sporty sons, frivolous daughters, 
and thieving servants. He doesn’t have to run 
boarding houses for folks he doesn't like and hired 
help. Peter ‘‘just sets on the front porch an’ ‘joys 
myself,” the happiest man in town; ‘t Nawthin’ to 
do but attend class meetin’, and watch Tom’s kids.” 


Harking Back.— AZ the beginning (v. 3). Back to 
the old life in the country. Shows Abram’s wisdom. 
Most very rich men stay in Egypt and sink deeper 
and deeper in its blackness oan misery. The author 
of ‘‘ Frenzied Finance” has danesthed in a masterly 
way the crowd in the lobby of the swell hotel. He 
laughs at the quick-rich from Squedunk. Never let 
the tinsel’of the circus parade fool you. I was teas- 
ing a New York banker about New York young 
maidens tossing off cocktails at the Onyx-Mahogany. 
‘*Ridgway,” said he, ‘‘when I come to Coatesville 
where will you entertain me, at your hotels or in your 
home?” ‘* Well,” he added, ‘‘ we New Yorkers have 
homes too.” The crowd you see in ‘* Peacock Alley" 
are the flotsam and jetsam of the social life butting 
in or butting out. The city’s best folks no more hang 
around the notorious places drinking and ‘‘ sporting” 
any more than your best folks would. In fact nearly 
all the old substantial families of the land follow 
Abram’s example and hark back to the land of begin- 
ning where God seems to be so near (Jer. 32: 15 ; 
Prov. 31 : 16). 


Fun for the Rich.— 4 strife between the herdsmen 
(v. 7). The friction did not develop heat until the 
weight of great riches piled up. very once in a 
while some scandal or tragedy reveals the conditions 
‘‘ below. stairs.” In these big American domestic 
establishments, where it is only a span from flannel 
shirt to clawhammer, every body seems to have it in 
for everybody else. That littie kingdom behind the 
iron fence and stone wall is a place of ‘* dog eat dog,” 
like heathen Africa. This has been the curse of great 
wealth since Abram’s day. Never envy the godless 
rich. You see the fine estate, the autos, the yacht, the 
show, the splurge, but you don’t see heart-burnings. , 
the discontent, the satiety, the contentions, the un- 
happiness, the utter boredom of living. No zest in 
life, Nothing to live for, noteven money. The very 
thing the millionaire needs above all else in his life 
is Jesus Christ. A Christian rich man who works at 
his religion can have more fun than any man on 
earth. Come up and meet my Rock Run dozen. and 
let a poor man show you how to begin, and you go 
and beat him a hundred to one (1 Tim. 6 : 17-19; 
Prov. 19 : 17; 2 Cor. 9: 8). 


** For the Folks’ Sake.” —Zo7 . . . moved his tent as 
ing as Sodom (v. 12). Smart man! Lot had made 

is. ‘The metropolis for mine.”” No doubt the rich 
Mr. Lot wanted to get to Sodom because he had *‘ the 
children to educate, don’t you know.” ‘'In the city 
there are lectures, the opera, the play, concerts. art 
galleries, cultyah, and the broadening influences of a 
social life which is not provincial.”” Y-e-s. And Lot's 
family seem to have gotten theirs in the Sodom “ social 
life” (Gen. 19: 30-38). Read the whole story you, Mr. 








go 


Mr. Lott of Lottville, Canaan County, In- 
diany, who have just engaged rooms at the 
Onyx- Mahogany for your family. Beware the 
**Great White Way,’’ where they have ban- 
ished God, wiped out the Sabbath, and sup- 
pressed the Ten Commandments. It is only 
Anthony Comstock who scares the frescoes 
from the wall and prevents another Pompeii. 
Remember Lot’s family and follow the steps of 
od Uncle Abram, he who ** went up out of 
Egypt’’ (Psa. 37 : 23, 24). 
COATESVILLE, Pa, 


“ 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
A duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material, and the year's lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Better Than Being Saved.— 7he blessing 
of Jehovah, it maketh rich; and he addeth 
no sorrow therewith(Golden Text). Ahappy 
Christian one day met an Irish peddler, and 
exclaimed : ‘¢ It’s a grand thing to be saved.”’ 
**Eh?’’ said the peddler; ‘‘it is, but I 
know something better than that.’’ ‘* Better 
than being saved?’’ said he. ‘* What can 
you possibly know better than that?’’ ‘* The 
companionship of the Man who has saved 
me!’’ was the unexpected reply.—JZ. G., 
Buffalo, NW. Y. From The Believer’s Path- 
way. 

When Crossing the River.— 7%e blessing 
of Jehovah, it maketh rich; and he addeth 
no sorrow therewith (Golden Text). A 
bright young Christian recently fell asleep in 
Jesus. His sufferings were great during the 
last few days of his illness. He knew where 
he was going, and a few hours before he 
passed away his father said to him: ‘* Fred, 
it is all peace and joy, is it not?’? *Oh!”’ 
he replied, ‘it has been peace and joy all 
along, but now it is OVERFLOWING,.”’—A. G., 
Ruffalo, N. Y. From a British Gospel 
Tract. 

Giving the ‘‘Bit More.”"’—// thou wilt take 
the left hand, then 1 will go to the right; or 
iy thou take the right hand, then I will go to 
the. left (v. 9). When I was a boy I always 
patronized the little candy store that stood 
in the middle of the square, and was owned 
hy an Irishman with a heart bubbling over 
with generosity. I used to watch the ‘* sour 
balls’? and ** mints ’’ drop into the bag, and 
then, when the balance was well down on 
the side of my two-cent purchase, he would 
drop ina ** bit more.’’ All the boys knew 
the place as the ‘*bit more”’ store. It is 
this ‘*bit more’’ quantity that counts in 
friendship, social and business life, and in 
fact in everything we do, Giving the ‘* bit 
more’’ develops the generous soul.—J/rs. 
W. S. Newsom, Charlottetown, P. £. I. 
From The Expositor. 


Afraid of Over-weight.—And Zot... 
beheld all the Plain of the Jordan, that it 
was well watered everywhere... So Lot 
chose him all the Plain of the Jordan (vs. 10, 
11), The other day I watched a grocer 
weighing a pound of cheese. He hada hard 
time getting the piece to weigh a pound. 
Finally he cut off several slivers in order that 
the buyer should get nothing over his pound. 
He might as well have let his customer have 
the benefit of these, as they were useless to 
him. But he never gave over-weight. We 
often treat God in the same way. We are 
so careful to do just what we think we oughé 
and to give no over-weight. We ask: 
** How little can I do and still be a Chris- 
tian ?’’ instead of our hearts asking: ‘* How 
much can I give?’’—Ars. W. S. Newsom, 
Charlottetown, P. E. I, From Onward. 


Why Prayer was Needed.—Zot dwe/t in 
the cities of the Plain, and moved his tent as 
far as Sodom (vy. 12). It is said there was 
laid one morning on the minister’s pulpit a 
little folded paper which, when opened, con- 
tained the words ; ‘* The prayers of this con- 
gregation are requested for a man who is 
growing rich.’’—Jfay D. McKitrick, Ken- 
ton, Ohio. Quotation from J. R. Miller, 
D.D., in The Christian Endeavor World. 

Feet, or Eyes.—Zift up now thine eyes 
(v. 14), Mr. Chesterton, in one of his 
essays, has quoted from the blunder of a 
schoolgirl what is perhaps the best definition 
of the term optimist and pessimist. ‘* An 
optimist,’’ said the girl, ‘*is a man who takes 
care of the eyes, and a pessimist is a man 
who takes care of the feet.’’ Exactly. ‘The 
pessimist is concerned with the obstacles in 
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the path about our feet, the optimist has eyes 
to see the plan of the journey and the goal 
atitsend. ‘The pessimist may have anxious 
prudence ; the optimist has vision.—W. /. 
Hart, D.D., Utica, N. Y. From The 
Methodist Review. The prise for this week 
is awarded to this illustration. 


* 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


BRAHAM went up out of Eevee (v. 1). 
A In an Oriental mission school it always 
has a bisecting effect on the class to 
ask if those presents received from Pharaoh 
should have been returned by Abraham 
when leaving Egypt. Some of the pupils 
say they should have been returned because 
they were given owing to an act of decep- 
tion on Abraham’s part. Others say that it 
would have been an unheard of impertinence 
to return the presents of a king, because 
their acceptance is virtually an order, and to 
return them would suggest that the king 
could ill spare them. Suchan act of shame- 
less independence might have cost Abraham 
his life. 

Flocks, and herds, and tents (v. 5). It is 
what one still sees on approaching an en- 
campment of Bedouin or Oriental shepherds. 
‘The flocks are sheep and goats, the herds 
being composed of asses, cattle, and camels. 
The tents are made of black goat-hair, and 
are for the families of the shepherds. 

Is not the whole land before thee? (v. 9.) 
‘The words exactly describe the grazing facil- 
ities of a land without fences or walls, and 
where the farthest reaches of the landscape 
lie distinct under the clear and cloudless 
sky.. Grazing on the public common or 
mountain wilderness could not be prevented, 
and trouble would only arise when flocks 
were allowed to wander among the growing 
crops. Abraham and Lot had kept near 
each other not only because they were 
brethren, but because the gradual disappear- 
ance of vegetation on the lower levels with 
the advance of summer made all shepherds 
in the same locality seek higher ground, 
where in the cooler air the grass held out 
longer. The exception was in plains where 
water was distributed and verdure sustained 
by irrigation from a river or local springs. 
Such at that time was the plain of the Jordan. 

Lot chose him all the Plain of the Jordan, 
...and moved his tent as far as Sodom 
(v. 11). It was out of all keeping with Ori- 
ental reverence toward age for Lot to accept 
Abraham’s generous offer. It seems to have 
been the same counter influence of the 
world and loss of spiritual vision that drew 
aside Judas from our Lord, and Demas from 
Paul, and made John Mark for a time a 
‘*returned empty.’’ It is said (2 Pet. 2: 8) 
that in Sodom ‘ Lot vexed his righteous soul 
from day to day,’’ but he would know that 
the voice of a stranger had no power over 
citizen customs, and the inhabitants would 
know that however deeply he might be vexed 
by their behavior, the pain of forfeiting the 
advantage of residence among them would 
be still more acute, It was a participating 
protest. 

The oaks of Mamre (v. 18). An ancient 
tree at the approach to Hebron is called 
Abraham’s oak, and by its shrine-sanctity 
preserves the tradition of the patriarch’s res- 
idence there. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


AST week plans were suggested in this 
department for the use of stereographs 
in aclass. However, no serious diffi- 

culty is met with in using the stereoscope 
and stereographs on the main floor of the 
Sunday-school, or in a separate department 
of a large school meeting in one room, The 
following suggestions have been tested by 
the actual use of stereographs in such rooms, 
under the supervision of competent superin- 
tendents and teachers. 

A map of sufficient size to be seen by all 
the scholars should be placed on the plat- 
form. If the school does not possess wall 
maps of Palestine and Jerusalem, outline 





maps sketched on paper or on the blackboard 
should be used. The place connected with 
the day’s lesson should be plainly marked 
on the map by the V-shaped lines. This | 


could be done with chalk or colored cord on 
a regular wall map. 

Then, at the beginning of the lesson, the 
superintendent or some one designated for 
the purpose should refer to the chief event 
or events of the lesson, point out the loca- 
tion on the map, and state that a stereoscope 
and stereograph (or stereoscopes and stereo- 
graphs) will now be passed, by means of 
which the teachers and scholars may see the 
part of Palestine marked on the map, look- 
ing from the apex of the lines and over the 
territory lying between them. While this is 
being done, the person directing the work 
from the platform should call attention to 
the chief features in the scene to be noticed, 
and their relation to the event of the lesson, 
It should be recognized that the introduction 
of this feature does not really diminish the 
time given to the study of the lesson, but 
rather accomplishes an important part of that 
work more quickly and effectively than it 
can be done in any other way. 

It has been found that, with proper super- 
vision, one stereoscope and stereograph can 
be passed among thirty pupils in five min- 
utes. Of course, after the stereoscopes and 
stereographs have been passed throughout a 
room in this way, they can be used during 
the lesson period by those classes which, for 
special reasons, should have them. 

Another plan followed is to have the per- 
son in charge announce that the stereoscope 
and stereograph will be passed from one class 
to another during the lesson period, it being 
made clear how long each class may have 
the instrument,—as, for instance, one-half a 
minute for each scholar, five minutes for a 
class of ten, etc. 





At the time when Abram gave Lot the 
first choice of ground, it must have seemed 
as if Lot had the best chance. If now, 
in 1913, you stand at the spot which is 
marked 8 on our map, looking over the 
space between those lines which spread from 
8, you can see how the changing fortune of 
the centuries has dealt with what was once 
the finest garden-spot in Lot’s territory. 

You stand on a fragment of an old stone 
aqueduct, with a broad space of level ground 
spread out before you,—weed-grown pasture 
with only a part of a ruined wall to show that 
it was once inhabited. Beyond the wall the 
ground drops to a still lower level, and 
stretches away before your eyes. You can 
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trace the line of a road leading across the 
plain to the clustered white houses and 
green trees of modern Jericho; then there 
is no other sign of life. The lonely plain, 
here and there dotted with bushes, loses 
itself in the hazy distance five or six miles 
away, where it meets what looks like a long 
bank of clouds on the horizon. Actually, 
the ‘‘cloud-bank’’ is part of the Moab 
highlands at the farther (east) side of the 
Jordan. The river is flowing southward 
(toward your right) past the farther, dim 
edge of the Jericho plain, on its way to the 
Dead Sea. In Lot’s time and for centuries 
afterward this broad, sunny hollow here be- 
tween the Moab highlands and the Judean 
highlands was a semi-tropical paradise. Irri- 


| ing questions, 
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gation made the soil richly productive. It 
was easy to get a living here,—far easier 
than in hilly Judea where Abram settled. 
If the rich resources of the land were mainly 
decisive in shaping a ee cody sptritual des- 
tiny, one might suppose that Lot’s descend- 
ants, not Abram’s, would have been the 
ones to bequeath inspiration and help to us 
twentieth-century folks. But the Lord has 
many ways of strengthening those who do 
his work ! 

(Use a stereograph entitled, ‘‘ Plain of the 
Jordan, southeast from the ruins of ancient 
Jericho.’’) 

‘Fhe Underwood Travel System is, under 
this heading, applied as usual to the weekly 
lesson. ‘Twelve stereographs altogether are to 
be used during the first quarter—cost, $2. ‘The 
four for February cost 67 cents. Less than four 
in one order are 20 cents each. Stereoscopes, 
85 cents each. Lantern slides of the same 
scenes can also be obtained—plain slides, so 
cents each; sepia, 55 cents; colored, $1.10. 
On orders for twenty-five or more, prices are— 

lain, 40 cents each ; sepia, 45 cents ; colored, 

t. Postage or express is prepaid on aJl orders. 
Send to The Sunday School Times Company, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


OOD Soi AND Bap SoiL.—In order to 
bring out the points of the lesson you 
may use the following simple device : 

Take three shallow tin pans. One of them 
is to represent the region around Bethel, 
where Abram and Lot made their peaceful 
separation. Fill the pan with earth, and 
plant in the earth, in a row, slips of paper 
rolled up, each sticking a little above the 
ground. On the slips you will write ques- 
tions about the separation, which the pupils 
are to read aloud, and answer one after the 
other, each taking his turn in pulling a 
question from the ground and unrolling it. 
You may use these questions: ‘* What was 
the relationship between Lot and Abram ? 
Why was Abram’ prospered? Of what did 
Abram’s wealth consist ? | VWWNere did Abram 
and Lot establish themselves? Why did 
trouble arise between Abram’s and Lot’s 
herdsmen? Why was it very unwise to allow 
quarreling among these newcomers in Ca- 
naan? What wise and kind proposal did 
Abram make? Why would it have been 
right for Abram to have had the first choice 
of the land? Why was it wise in Abram to 
give up his right in the matter? On what 
occasions should we imitate Abram in this 
treatment of Lot ?’” 

This pan will be placed on a table, and in 
front of it will be placed two other pans, one 
on each side. The central pan will be 
placed on a book, the right-hand pan on the 
table, the left-hand pan on three books, 
The pan on the table will represent Sodom, 
in the plain. It will be filled with a layer of 
ashes, on top of which is a thin layer of 
earth, very rich and black. Stick in the 
earth a number of little branches from some 
plant, the leaves being withered. ‘Tie to the 
bottom of each little branch a slip of paper, 
rolled up. This will bear one of the follow- 
The pupils will pull.up the 
branches one at a time, read the questions 
aloud, and answer them. Call attention to 
the fact that the soil of Sodom, though ap- 
parently rich, is underlaid with ashes, and 
the plants it bears soon wither away. Here 
are the questions: ‘* What choice did Lot 
make? Why did Lot choose the plain of 
Jordan? Near what city did Lot pitch his 
tent? Near what sea did Lot then live? 
What made the plain of Jordan luxuriant ? 
What made the region unsafe? What made 
Sodom a city unsafe for the soul? What 
are some of our modern Sodoms? What 
temptations of our modern Sodoms allure 
men? What is the only way to escape the 
temptations of Sodom ?’’ 

‘The third pan, representing Hebron, will 
be placed high to show that it is hill country. 
Fill it also with earth, but place in the earth 
a number of stones. Between the stones 
plant a few twigs of cedar or other evergreen. 
Arrange the stones in rough rows, and under 
each stone place a slip of paper, the slips 
bearing, in order, the following questions. 
The pupils will lift the stofes, in order, 
read the questions aloud, and answer 
them. Here are the questions: ‘* What 


| promise did God make to Abram that he 


did not make to Lot? Why did not 
God make such a promise to Lot also? 




















LESSON FOR FEB, 23 (Gen. 13: 1-18) 


What promise that is like this to Abram does 
God make to his children to-day? Why did 
Abram choose the hill country of Hebron, 
with its rocks? Why are the hard things of 
life to be chosen before the easy ones? 
What do you especially admire in the char- 
acter of Pech ? 
AUBURNDALE, Mass, 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
APrayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 


by whose hand we have received every good 
gift for which we thank thee to-day, give us also 
a generous and peace-loving spirit. May we 
not be so eager to get as to give, in accordance 
with the measure of others’ needs. We do not 
lack provision from thee ; we lack an outgoing 
love for others. May we be willing to give 
others first place in life’s choices, in the knowl- 
edge that thou dost not bestow thv gifts in ac- 
cordance with our desire to safeguard - self. 
Guide us, we pray thee, in open-handed serv- 
ice, especially in behalf of those who seek to 
take advantage of us. Even this spirit in us is 

ssible to thee, O Christ, and for this we pray, 
n thy dear name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—It is said that two 
brothers who could not agree about a divi- 
sion of their father’s property went to Paul 
Kruger for advice. The property was to be 
divided equally between them, but they 
could not agrée on the value of different 
parts of the estate. The President of the 

‘ Transvaal Republic listened to their story 
of disagreement. Then he said: ‘ Let the 
older brother divide the property into what 
he thinks are two equal parts, and then let 

| the younger brother have first choice." 
This was the height of worldly wisdom, The 
older brother would be most careful to divide 
evenly if the younger was to have first choice ; 
the younger could then take the portion that 
seemed most desirable to him. 

But Abram’s way was better. Who was 
to divide the land as he pleased? Who was 
to have first choice from the start ? Yes, and 
when Lot made his choice it looked very 
much as if he had considerably over-reached 
Abram. But God greatly blessed Abram’s 

‘choice, which was that Lot should have 
whatever part he wished. 


Pa CHO CE 
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ABRAM’S ANOTHER 


WHICH IS MY CHOICE? 





SELF 








“Abram had built. 








We can do no better than to put ourselves 

freely in God’s hands in life’s choices by 

, doing: always the unselfish thing, Are we 
» willing so to trust him ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


**God is love, his mercy brightens."’ 
. * IT need thee every hour.”’ 
‘*O Master, let me walk with thee."’ 
** Rise my soul, and stretch thy wings,” 
**So let our lips and lives express."’ 
_** Stand up, stand up, for Jesus." 
* «The Lord's my shepherd, I'll not want."’ 
** Ve servants of God, vour Master proclaim.” 
‘References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book * Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 37 : 1-5 (76 : 1-4). 
Psalm 37 : 6-10 (76 : 5-9). 
Psalm 119 : 1-5 (244 : 3-5). 
Psalm 49 : 1-6 (103 : 3-6). 
Psalm 4 : 1-7 (6 : 1-3, 6). 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Bene ‘TEACHING.—God blesses people 
who are unselfish. 

Before the Lesson.—Use a flag in 
your decoration, with pictures of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, if possible. Inquire whether 
Washington’s birthday was remembered in 
day-school, and why we think he was agreat 
man. Mention his bravery and unselfish- 
ness in sharing the hardships of his soldiers 
at Valley Forge. 

Recall ‘also the recent celebration of Lin- 
coln’s birthday, and what made his name 
great. God blesses men like Washington 
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and Lincoln, so that the nation remembers 
them every year. What was Washington’s 
full name? and Lincoln’s? Does the name 
** Abraham”’ remind you of our lesson story 
last Sunday ? . 

Review.—Why did God promise Abram 
that his name should be great? Let us re- 
peat God’s promise : ‘I will bless thee, and 
make thy name great; and be thou a bless- 
ing.’?” Who went with Abram to the new 
country? What did Abram always build 
near his tents? What for? When Abram 
moved his tents and flocks did he move the 
altar of stones? Why did Abram move so 
often? He journeyed on, going toward the 
south, 

Lesson Story.—One time all the grass was 
eaten, so that Abram and Lot could not find 
enough for their cattle; so they traveled 
still farther south to Egypt, where plenty of 
grain grew. 

They stayed in Egypt with their cattle, 
sheep, goats, and camels until once again 
grass had grown in the land of Canaan, 
which God had promised to Abram, In 
Egypt the flocks and herds had increased so 
that Abram was very rich. Perhaps he had 
sold some, for when he left Egypt he had 
gold and silver, too. Lot had grown rich in 
flocks and herds and tents. 

So Abram went up out of Egypt with 
Sarai his wife, Lot his nephew, and all the 
servants. They traveled slowly, finding 
pasture and water along the way for their 
flocks and herds. 

After a while they reached the very place 
where Abram had first camped, for they 
came to the same altar of stones which 
They stopped there to 
worship and thank God for bringing them 
back safely. 

Because Abram and Lot had so many 
cattle they soon found that there wasn’t 
enough pasture for all in that place. Some- 
times their servants got to quarreling, so 
Abram and Lot decided that they must sep- 
arate. Abram said to Lot, ‘*Let us not 
quarrel, nor our servants. . .. Is not the 
whole land before thee? (Repeat verse 9, 
and show the picture.) 

God had promised the whole land to 
Abram, but he was so unselfish that he al- 
lowed his nephew to choose. This is how 
Lot chose. (Repeat vs. 10, 18.) Lot chose 
the best-looking land, but it was close to a 
very wicked city called Sodom. 

After Lot had gone, leaving his Uncle 
Abram in the hill country, God said to 
Abram, ‘* Lift up your eyes and look around 
you in every direction.’? From the hill-top 
Abram could see a long way, even the 
grassy plain which Lot had chosen. God said, 
** All that you can see I will give to you and 
your own family. Your family shall be 
many, like the dust of the earth, too many 
to count.’? That promise makes us think of 
our song, ‘‘Do you know how many stars 
there are shining in the sky?’’ (Carols, 25 
cents, Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago.) 

God said to Abram, *‘ Arise, walk through 
the land to find out how long it is, and how 
wide it is, for I will give it to you.’’ God was 
blessing Abram as he had promised, ‘* The 
blessing of Jehovah, it maketh rich, and he 
addeth no sorrow thereto.’’ 

When the pasture was gone near Bethel, 
Abram moved again toward the south, to a 
plain near Hebron, too far away to see 
where Lot lived. In Hebron, Abram built 
another altar unto the Lord as a place to 
worship. 

Where would you choose to live, with Lot 
or with Abram? 

After the Lesson.— Each week refer to 
the approaching centennial of Livingstone. 
Put up his picture. He was’ never selfish 
about his own s:fety and comfort, but was 
always trying to do kind things to make his 
servants and helpers comfortable. Living- 
stone traveled from place to place that he 
might be a blessing to the people who lived 
there. His name, like Abraham’s, is great, 
and God made his life to be a blessing. Ex- 
plain whatever plan your church has adopted 
to remember the Livingstone centennial, 

Hand-work.—The teacher may write the 
two names, Abram and Lot, on the board. 
Let each child copy the one he would rather 
be like, and be ready to tell why. 

Hand-work.—Each day try to be unselfish 
whenever tifere is a chance to choose. Sug- 
gest some of the opportunities which are 
likely to occur. If the ** Boy Scouts’’ have 
been organized in your locality mention that 
one of their aims is to do at least one kind, 
unselfish act each day. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


The right choice of Abram. 
The wrong choice of Lot. 
Our choices. 


sé ATCH your step, watch your step.”’ 

How frequently we hear these 

words in our subways of New 
York, where one wrong step might result in 
injury. Abram took a step without ‘‘ watch- 
ing,’’ and so did Lot. Let us see the dif- 
ference in their histories and what caused 
the difference. 

A Right Choice. —Have you ever lost your 
way because you chose the wrong path 
where the roads forked? What did you do? 
This is what Abram did. He might have 
continued on his downward path, but he 
chose to return to his altar trail and reconse- 
crate himself to Jehovah. This was a wise, 
right choice. So, girls, if you have wan- 
dered away, come back to your altar trails 
and reconsecrate yourselves, and read your 
Bibles, and pray and live as you did when 
you were nearest to him. 

A Wrong Choice.—It was not long after 
this splendid choice of Abram that a foolish 
choice was made. Recall the incidents of 
the story, and note how the characters of 
the two men are revealed by their actions. 
Note Lot’s motive: he wanted to be rich. 
He forgot what real riches are ; and he for- 
got where real riches are obtained. Mark 
and memorize Proverbs 10: 22. 

Which man seemed to have made the better 
bargain? Why was it not better? Tell of 
Sodom. What would you think of a man 
who deliberately moved with his family into 
a neighborhood where smallpox was raging ? 
Would you blame a doctor for entering? 
The only /egitimate reason for approaching 
even the borders of such a locality would be 
for thé purpose of curing or checking the 
disease. But then the man would go alone, 
and would take every precaution, and would 
fight the condition as soon as he met it. But 
Lot chose to take his followers into a local- 
ity reeking with sin, which in its effect is far 
worse than small-pox, and merely for mate- 
rial gain. 

Our Choices.—Note, however, that Lot 
did not rush immediately into the heart of 
Sodom. He *only”’ pitched his tent coward 
Sodom. But ‘toward Sodom’’ generally 
ends in Sodom. Satan knows better than 
to present ‘he real picture of Sodom at first. 
Watch yous step. It is the first step which 
indicates the direction one is going, and the 
wiles of the Devil will shut from our path 
the view of its end. When we come to a 
time to choose, ata forked place in our path, 
submit the decision to Christ. Take the way 
he can bless, the way that leads to the real 
riches without sorrow. Lot’s riches (?) 
brought a terrible weight of sorrow, but we 
shall learn of that later. 

When you face the question, ‘‘Shall I do 
it or shall I not?’ or, ‘*Shall I say it or 
not?’’ ‘Shall I go or not?’’ what must be 
the deciding factor in your mind? Abram 
never had cause to regret his choice to obey 
Jehovah. ‘* The blessing of Jehovah, it 
maketh rich,’’ 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

Read Genesis 14 : 22-24. The kings who 
helped Abram received their reward. Did 
Abram receive any? Whose reward was 
better ? 

Memorize Genesis 15 : 1 (last statement), 
How is Jehovah a reward to any who serve 
him ? 

What promise had been made to Abram ? 
(Gen. 12:2; 13: 16.) How did Abram 
now seem to doubt it? (Gen. 15 : 1-3.) 

What was the covenant of the stars? 





(Gen, 15 : 1-8.) Why were stars chosen? 
What is meant by ‘‘ thy seed ?”’ 

Read again the star covenant (Gen. 15 : | 
I-11). Why do you think the promise was | 
repeated at this time? What help would a | 
covenant sign be? 

Memorize Hebrews 10 : 23. If the cove- | 
nant is ever broken, who has caused it ? 

Find two secrets of Abram’s great char- 
acter (Gen. 12: 4; 15: 6), 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Definite suggestions as to the best books for 
young girls are given by Margaret E. Sang- 
ster in ‘*What Shall a Young Girl Read?” 

The book should provea great help to parents 
as well as to the girls themselves. The 








look may be had for 50 cents, postpaid, from 
The Sunday School Times Co. 
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A Boy’s-Eye View of the Lesson 
By Pucker 


ERT had to go to the board the first 
thing last Sunday and draw the map 
over again to show Abram’s journey. 

When he got it all on, teacher had me tell 
how Abram came to go down into t, 
and I drew that on the blackboard. en 
Bumps told about his coming back again to 
where he was before, and marked Bethe. 

Teacher told how Abram built up the old 
altar and thanked God for a safe return. 
Then he asked if any of us talked at home 
about family prayers. I told him I did, and 
that father read and prayed now right after 
breakfast every morning, like he used to do. 
That made teacher look glad. 

He had Skinny answer his question by 
telling about Lot’s being the son of Abram’s 
dead brother, and how that made him 
Abram’s nephew. 

‘*In verse 8 Abram says they were 
brothers,’’ objected Bumps. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ answered teacher, ‘‘ but Abram 
was not thinking so much about their real 
relationship as of how they ought to love 
each other like brothers.” 

Bulldog was called on to tell why Abram 
and Lot had to separate. 

‘*They got too much stock for their 
ranch,’’ he said, ‘‘and their cowboys got to 
scrapping over whose bunch of cattle should 
have the fenced pasture, and which would 
have to run out on the bare range.’’ 

‘* Prosperity isn’t all blessing, is it?” 
smiled teacher. ‘‘ Rich men have troubles 
that the rest of us escape, and wealth has 
caused more crime and sorrow than poverty 
has. Boys, don’t think that riches is the 
main thing.’’ 

**Which man should have had first 
choice ?”’ he asked. 

‘* Abram, of course,’’ said Bert, ** because 
he was the head of the family, and Lot 
owed all he had to the start his uncle had 
given him.”’ 

‘¢ But Lot was the youngest,’’ spoke up 
Bulidog. ‘* At our house we all have to 
give up to the baby.” 

‘In those days it was the oldest who had 
all the rights and privileges,’’ explained 
teacher. 

**But you couldn’t imagine Abram grab- 
bing first choice,’’ saidSkinny. ‘* He wasn’t 
that kind.’’ 

‘* What does Carl say to that ? ’”? suggested 
teacher. ‘*He had that question about the 
difference between the two men.’’ 

‘* Abram was unselfish,’’ answered Carl. 
‘* He was thinking more about obeying God 
and being good than about money. Lot 
was selfish and grasping. Getting rich was 
all he thought of.”’ 

‘* Did faith have anything to do with it?” 
asked teacher, 

‘* Why, yes,’ said Carl. ‘‘ Abram be- 
lieved God was going to give him the whole 
land some day, so he didn’t need to stand 
up for his own rights all the time.’’ 

‘* Carl has given us a true thought,’’ went 
on teacher, ‘If a man is really trusting 
God, he won’t think of lowering himself to 
selfish tricks in order to succeed in business, 
Cheating always shows a lack of faith, The 
truly Christian man wil] not build himself up 
by pulling others down.”’ 

He told about a newspaper office that was 
burned up one night, and the other paper in 
that town, instead of being glad of it, sent 
the editor word to come right over into their 
office, and they’d help him print his paper 
on their press till he got his office built up 
again. ‘* That’s the Abram spirit,’’ he said, 
‘‘and the Christ spirit too,’? he added 
reverently, ‘* Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.”’ 

‘** Lot didn’t do that way to Abram,’’ said 
Skinny. ‘* He grabbed the best there was 
in sight.’’ 

‘* Did he?’ asked teacher, 
he choose ? ’’ 

‘*He took the bottom land along the 
river,’’? answered Skinny, ‘‘and left Abram 
the rough old hilly country.”’ 

Teacher had him point it out on the map, 
and then showed us a picture of that whole 
valley, taken from up on a mouutain. 

*“*I see where he was right,’? spoke up 
Bulldog. - ‘* That’s the place to farm.” 

‘*That’s according to what you want to 
raise,’”? answered teacher. ‘‘ If crops and 
cattle are what you want, all right; but 
there are some other things to think of. 
Fred, did you decide whether Lot’s choice 
was a good one or not?”’ 

‘*T tried to read on in the Bible,’’ said 


*¢ What did 
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Fred, *‘to see how he came out, but it was 
too hard reading, so I got it out of the Bible 
story book. It says- he- went to live in 
Sodom, It was a wicked town, and he had 
an awful time, ,ot captured by heathen, was 
burnt out, and lost all he had; some of his 
children got burnt up too, and his wife died 
and was turned into salt. I think he made 
a bad choice,’’ 

**I don’t see as choosing the good pas- 
ture was responsible for all that trouble,”* 
spoke up Bert. 

'** We shall study about those events in a 
couple of weeks,’’ remarked teacher, ‘* and 
then you will see, It was like this,’’ he ex- 
plained, taking an old-fashioned, round 
mouse-trap out of the drawer, and setting 
the trigger at one of the holes. ‘*‘Ihat’s a 
nice piece of cheese in there, Would it be 
wise for a mouse to choose it ?’’ 

** No, sir,’’? we all said. ‘*It’d be the 
end of Mr. Mouse,”’ added Bulldog. 

** Well,’? went on teacher, ‘the good 
pasture was Satan’s bait to get Lot into the 
trap of wicked Sodom, And he has lots of 
traps set with tempting bait to-day. You 
can’t choose everything that looks good, 
You must 





FIRST LOOK OUT FOR-THE TRAP 











and he put it on the board in big letters. 
** We ought to begin every day with a prayer 
that God would help us make cnly safe 
choices.’’ 

Next Sunday we are each to bring in a 
written definition of ** faith.’’ 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


A Word by the Editor.—Pucker’s view 
suggests the following plan for presenting 
this lesson : 


A. Getting Started in Class. 


The map of last week is redrawn, several of 
the boys taking part in locating places. 


B. Lesson Truths. 


1. Abram and Lot were “ brothers.” 
2. Why they had to separate. 

3. Who took first choice. 

4. Getting rich vs. faith. 

5. Good pasture Satan's bait. 

6. Safe choices. 


C. Suggested Questions. 


Why did Abram go into Egypt? 

What was his first act on returning ? 

What relation was Lot to Abram ? 

Why did Abram and Lot have to separate ? 

Which one should have had the choice of 
land ? 

. Why did Abram not take first choice ? 

What was in Lot's mind when he made 
his choice of the rich land ? 

. How did the land that Abram chose differ 

from that of Lot's choice ? 
9. What was the result of Lot's decision ? 


2 WH VawPn 


D. Llustration of Lesson Points. 

1. ‘The two newspaper offices. 

2. The mouse-trap and the cheese. 
E. Blackboard Work. 

1. A map showing Abram's journeys. 

2. ** First Look Out for the Jrap.”’ 
F. Home- Work. 


Each boy to bring in a written definition of 
“ faith.”’ 





DEAN GRAY’S 


By James M. Gray, D. D. 


BIBLE cLass |} 


Dean of the Moody 
Bible Institute 





The Heir of Promise 


‘l. IS. not necessary to rehearse the three 
| reasons for the call of Abram, or: rather 
the call of Israel in Abram, which have 
been already twice, referred to; but they 
should not be forgotten, because of the life 
aud color they give to all our subsequent 
studies. Asa matter of fact, from the 12th 
chapter of Genesis down to the period of 
Christ’s rejection by his countrymen, say the 
12th chapter of Matthew, it is Israel that is 
before us all the time. To be sure, God’s 
purpose is to ultimately bless the whole world 
through Israel, and this is spoken of again 
and again, but it is the course of the slender 
rill we are following and not the larger 
stream, 


It is at this point that the distinction 
between Jew and Gentile, Israel and the 
nations, becomes important, because the two 
classes of people now go on side by side in 
different dispensations and under different 
covenants. The dispensations of conscience 
and human government still continue for the 
one, but the dispensation of promise begins 
for the other, The Gentiles abide under the 
covenants made with Adam and Noah, but 
Israel has a new covenant, the terms of 
which we shall soon see. 


At chapter 11:10 we have ‘the gen- 
erations of Shem,’’ a phrase, as we have 
learned, which refers to that which cemes 
after. In other words, ‘* the generations of 
Shem ’”’ are those who sprang from him, in- 
cluding ‘*Eber’’ or Hebrew, who begat 
‘** Peleg’? (v. 16), and through whom came 
“ ‘Terah ’’ (v. 24) and then ** Abram ”’ (v. 26). 
Of the two brothers of Abram, Haran has 
the more interesting history, of whom seven 
things are named in verses 27-29, which the 
student is recommended to discover for him- 
self. Some think that **Iscah,’’ one of his 
daughters mentioned, was the ‘Sarai’ 
whom Abram married, and whose name was 
changed afterward to that which means ‘* My 
princess.’? Others suppose Sarai to be a 
daughter of Terah by a second wife and 
therefore Abram’s half-sister, justifying his 
words in chapter 20: 13; although it is still 
open to suppose that of the two wives of 
Terah, one may have been the mother of 
Haran and the other of Abram, so thai in 
marrying his niece it was still possible for 
Abram to speak of her as his sister (12 : 19). 
In the same sense he may have called Lot 
his brother, though he was also his nephew 
(14:14). 

Terah, it will be seen (v. 31), was the leader 
of the expedition from Ur of the Chaldees, 





but the ‘** Haran’’ to which they came must 
not be confounded with the name of his son, 
which is quite distinct. We are not surprised 
that he should haye.died. there, for God had 
not called Aim to Canaan. Study the loca- 
tions on the map, and observe that because 
of tle impassable desert of ‘Arabia, they had 
to travel first towards the northwest (650 
miles?) to the fords of the Euphrates, and 
then southwest (500 miles?) to Hebron or 
Beersheba, Abram’s favorite abode. When 
the size of their caravan is considered, and 
the means of locomotion then available, and 
the perils to be faced, must not this journey 
have been as great an undertaking as that of 
the pioneers who traversed our own coatinent 
in the early 40’s? 

Some of the books previously named show 
Ur to have been a city of great wealth and 
influence, and that Abram must have been 
reared amid surroundings of a high civiliza- 
tion, It was the seat, too, of the worship of 
the Moon, and, as Abram and all his family 
were doubtless idolaters, the Divine call to 
him was entirely of grace. Compare in this 
connection chapter 31 : 53, Joshua 24; 2, 3, 
14, 15, and parallels found in the margin of 
your Bible. 

Speaking of the worship of the Moon, is it 
not striking that before the flood the great sin 
of the race was atheism, outright denial of 
divine authority, and that afterward idolatry 
took its place? Just how, or why, nobody 
seems to know, but long before Abram’s day 
polytheism prevailed both in Egypt and 
Chaldea, 





Coming to chapter 12, there is a suggestion 
of the past tense in verse I, as though God 
had called Abram at an earlier date, with | 
which compare Acts 7:2. Compare also | 
Hebrews 11:8 with verse 2, You will ob- | 
serve by the passage in Acts that God af- 
peared to Abram, though how or in what 
form we do not know, save that the revela- 
tion was sufficient to convince him of the dis- 
tinction between the true God and the false 
deities he had been worshiping theretofore. 

There are seven distinct promises in the 
covenant with Abram : 

1. J will make of thee a great nation, 
This has already been fulfilled in part, and 
is yet to be fulfilled in far greater meas- 
ure; as all the prophets witness. But why 
does God -need a nation? Because many 
scattered families could not bear that wit- 
ness for Him which would find adequate 
expression only in a community bound to- 
gether under visible institutions of His own | 
appointment. The greatness of this nation is 
figuratively described in chapter 13, ‘‘ as the 





| Sheakers of our time. 
| spectal value to teachers and members of 


dust of the earth,’”’ and in 1§:5 as the stars 
of heaven, and it is not mere fancy that finds 
in the one a reference to Abram’s natural, 
and in the other his spiritual posterity. For 
the latter see Gal. 3 : 7, 29, and correspond- 
ing passages in the New Testament. 

2. J will bless thee. This has also been 
fulfilled in two ways, temporally (14 : 2, 14-17) 
and spiritually, as we have seen above. 

3. And make thy name great. There are 
few, if any, greater names in the earth than 
that of Abraham, and it is destined to endure 
long after other great names are forgotten. 

4. And thou shalt be a blessing. The 
blessing he was to Lot and his contempora- 
ries is wetl-known. His example has ever 
been a blessing to his own nation. But 
especially has he been a blessing to mankind 
in the spiritual sense indicated in Galatians 
3:13, 14. 

5. 1 will bless them that bless thee ; 

6. And him that curseth thee will I curse. 
Considering these two clauses together, as 
halves of one whole, we find them wonder- 
fully fulfilled in the personal history of 
Abram, as, for example, in his experiences 
in Egypt and Philistia. Also, in that of his 
immediate descendants, Isaac at Gerar, 
— and Laban, Joseph in Egypt, etc. 

ake, again, the early history of the nation 
in their deliverances from Pharaoh and their 
conquest of Canaan. Moreover, in their 


periods of dispersion, it has always fared | 


well with the people who have protected, and 
ill with those who have persecuted them, 
and the future will still more remarkably 
show this to be true (Deut. 30:7, Isaiah 
14:1, 2, Zech. 14:1-3, Matt. 25:40, 45, 
and many other places), This favor towards 
Israel, however, is not in partiality, or be- 
cause they in themselves were more deserv- 
ing than others, "but as a means to a great 
end. That end is indicated in the last 
promise. follewing : 

7. in thee shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed. First of all, the families of 
the earth are blessed in Abram, in the sense 
that through him came the Saviour of men. 
In other words, this is carrying forward the 
great gospel promise of the ‘‘seed of the 
woman?’ in..Genesis 3:153 and wherever 
that gospel is preached, Abram is proving -a 
Llessing (John 8 : 56-58, Gal. 3:16). But, 
in the second place, when in the millennial 
age Israel begins to witness for God in faith+ 
fulness, and his face shines upon her. and 
and his ways become ‘‘ known upon earth,’’ 
his **salvation among all nations,’ then, in 
a degree hitherto: unseen, the promise will 
be realized! (Psa, 67.) 

There is much more in this covenant with 
Abram, but this is a good stopping-point for 
the present lesson. Let the teacher recom- 
mend ‘** Hours with the Bible,’’ Volume 1, 
by Dr. Geikie (American Baptist Publication 
Society, in 6 vols., $4.50 per set), or ‘* The 
Bible History,’? Volume 1, by Dr. Eder- 
sheim (Revell, $1), as fascinating collateral 
reading. ‘‘Light on the Old Testament 
from Babel,’’ by A. T. Clay, Sunday School 
Times Company, $2), will confirm faith in the 
historicity of the story, and ‘*God’s Reve- 
lations of Himseif to Men,’’ by Andrews 
(Putnam, $2), will make clear the dispensa- 
tional aspects of the ‘lesson. 


Questions to Test Your Study 


1. How much of the Bible is now taken up 
chiefly with Israel ? 

2. What makes the distinction between 
Jew and Gentile important ? 

3. What are the possible explanations of 
Abram’s reference to Sarai as his sister? 

4. Are you intelligent in the geography of 
this lesson ? 

5. What was the great difference in the 
sin of the race before and after the flood ? 

6. How many promises are contained in 


, God’s covenant with Abram ? 


7. Why did He need a nation as a witness ? 

8. What two figures of speech describe the 
greatness of Abram’s posterity, and what 
distinguishes them ? 

9. Have you looked up Matthew 25 : 40, 
45 in connection with this lesson ? 

10, In what way are all the families of the 
earth Zo de blessed in Abram? 
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** How to Speak Without Notes’? is a clear, 
brief, practical address by Robert E. Speer, 
one of the strongest, most experienced public 
Lt will be found of 


adult Bible classes, and may be had for 20 
cents, postpaid, from The Sunday School 
Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila. 
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The Young People’s. 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, February 23, 1913 
Mission Work, at Home and Abroad. 
II. Medical Missions (Matt. ro : 7-11). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON,.—Preaching and healing (Matt. 
4223-95). 
TuES.—Christ’'s commission (Mark 16 : 


4-20). 

WED.—Apostles’ ptactise (Acts 3 : 1-10). 
‘THURS.—Paul; the healer (Acts 14 : 8-18). 
FRI.—Gifts to the church (1 Cor. 12 ,4-11). 
SatT.—Gospel healing (Rev. 22 : 1-5). 











How did the idea of medical missions arise ? 

What services do medical missions perform 
to-day ? 

Describe the life and work of a medical 
missionary. 


LL philanthropy and. humane service in 
which the Spirit of Christ can utter 
himself constitute a necessary and 

beneficent method of missionary work. Such 
expressions of the Christian spirit are irre- 
pressible, and they are characteristic. 
Whether medical missions and charitable 
activities are proper agencies of the mission- 
ary enterprise are senseless questions. ‘They 
cannot be prevented. If missionaries see 
widows burned and children slaughtered 
and villages ravaged in slave raids, and 
famine orphans and Christ’s sheep scattered 
abroad and suffering with no man caring, 
they are going to care, and agitation and 
action are as certain as the love of Christ. 
And such services are themselves manifesta- 
tions of Christ. They are original to 
Christianity. -The non-Christian’ peoples 
recognize this. ‘There is plenty of scope 
for’ active’ work,’’ said the leading social 
reform paper of Madras, ‘*not only for 
policemenit, but for earnest men and women, 
of course among Christians. Our: country- 
men must pardon us for this piece of plain 
speaking, as they have never shown the 
least anxiety to reclaim the fallen, For 
‘once fallen, always fallen,’ would appear 
to be their maxim.’’ All pure unselfishness 
preaches Christ. Indeed, it is the only way 
he can be preached. No words can speak 
Christ to men as words can speak him when 
pictured also in deeds, Many of the non- 
Christian peoples are kindergarten peoples 
and need to be taught by object-lessons, 
Acts must put content into words for them. 
The love of Christ must be interpreted to 
them by the vision of a man in whom Christ 
is loving them. 
% 


And an incident from the life of Dr. 
Joseph P. Cochran of Urumia, Persia, will 
show that the people can read the gospel 
when they see it written in a life. Some 

ears before his death he wrote in one of 
his reports : 

Returning from Tabriz last fall, along the 
southern shore of Lake Urumia, I came to a 
Kurdish village. I was acquainted with the 
chief of the village, and knew that it would 
be impossible for me to make myself known 
to him without being delayed, and it was 
now the middle of the afternoon, and I had 
promised to spend that night some fifteen 
miles farther on with a khan (nobleman) 
who was ill. I skirted the village, and dis- 
mounted in an apricot orchard at the edge of 
the town, for our horses needed a rest and 
to be fed, and we had not lunched. I had 
told the men who were with me that I did 
not wish them to inform any one about the 
village who I was. There were two or three 
men in the orchard trimming the trees, and 
others near by were taking in their clover. 
As I sat under one of these trees and began 
to eat my lunch, one elderly Kurd came up 
toward me, and took a seat at a little dis- 
tance from me and somewhat behind me. 
He was inclined to be very sociable and full 
of inquiries, while I was reserved. He 
finally asked me if my head comprehended 
any medicine ; and I replied that it depended 
upon the gravity of the case that he wished 
to report tome. He told me the symptoms 
of his son’s illness, and said, ** Oh, if I could 
only get him to that American doctor that 
lives in Urumia, and have him kept in the 
hospital a little while, I know he would get 
well, for I was treated there myself for pneu- 














LESSON FOR FEB. 23 (Gen. 13 - 1-18) 


monia about twenty years ago, and aside 
from being cured of my disease, they did so 
much for me, and were so kind to me that I 
should have been willing to have been sick 
there all my life. Especially was the doc- 
tor’s mother kind to me. She used to come 
to my bed two or three times a day (they 
had axed me up on a bedstead like a Euro- 
pean king) and put her hand upon my fore- 
head and say, ‘ Khidir, how are you to-day ?’ 


‘and I would reply, ‘ May I be your sacrifice, 


my great lady; I am in heaven.’’’ And so 
he entertained me for some time, with stories 
true and untrue, about the wonders that he 
had seen performed in the hospital. As he 
spoke he gradually approached me, and I 
noticed that he was scanning me closely ; 
finally he caught hold of my shoe, and press- 
ing my foot, he said, ‘I swear, I half believe 
that you are that doctor yourself.’ I put 
him off, and he went on to tell of the things 
he said he had experienced there, All the 
time he was working himself more in front of 
me, when suddenly, with a cry, he exclaimed, 
‘¢ I swear you are that doctor! Iadjure you 
by the living God, tell me, are you not?”’ 
He was now clinging to me and wringing 
the skirts of my coat, When I had to admit 
that I was the man he described, he made 
me promise to wait until he could bring to 
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me his son. Soon he returned, with his son 
on the back of another young man, with his 
wife and his son’s wife and several little 
children, and four or five neighbors, They 
came laden with clover for my horses; they 
brought bread and butter and milk and 
curds. Although I had eaten my lunch, 
they insisted that I eat their bread, so I par- 
took of this gift, and then they took the re- 
mainder and made my men finish it, while 
the horses were made to eat their clover 
instead of that which we had already bought. 
I prescribed for their sick, and then mounted 
and rode off, with five or six of these men as 
my escort on foot. They wished to come 
with me all the way to the end of my stage, 
as they feared I might be robbed, it was 
getting so late, but I declined their offer and 
hurried on. About a month ago this man 
came here, bringing the same son. 


Such men are unanswerable Christian evi- 
dences. ‘‘ Mingling so freely as he does 
with the higher classes of Moslems in this 
town,’’ wrote Dr. Labaree, the senior mis- 
sionary in Urumia in 1903, ‘‘ he is creating 
a deeper impression upon them as to the 
superior worth of the Christian faith than 
arguments from the most able controversial- 
ists could do.’’ 





FOR FAMILY WORSHIP } 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. Jd 





If you have found a special difficulty or problem in conducting family 
prayers, Dr, Stone will welcome a letter from you, telling about it, and ad- 
dressed to him in care of The Sunday School Times. If a certain plan or 
method has proved useful in your family worship, a brief letter describing 
it is invited; and so of your testimony as to any particular blessing or 
experience that you have had in connection with family worship. In the 
issues of February 1, 1913, and November 30, 1912, were published a number 
of such testimonies. 


N THE recent morning prayer of one of 
our noblest pastors we noted this peti- 
tion, ‘‘ May we to-day give our best 

selves and show our most thoughtful courte- 
sies to those who are closest and nearest to 
our. hearts.”’ 

The thought went home to many.a heart. 
The best self is often reserved, like the best 
china, for the stranger and outsider, and the 
loved ones at home have the life and word 
without effort or thought. 

This is the way to lose the best and rich- 
est influence of the home circle, 

As I write I am just returning from the 
funeral of one of God’s noblemen; one 
whose public career was widely known and 
largely blessed ; but the uppermost memory 
related to his happy, useful life is associated 
with his home and children. No matter how 
busy or controlled his life, his fireside was 
never neglected. His happy smile and ra- 
diant nature always were freely given there. 
Other things could wait, but not the duty of 
that family circle to each child, 

Unhurried worship was the order of that 
home. Each child and grandchild had a 
constant place all his own in the prayers of 
that saint. His faith touched God in a con- 
fidence so rare and trustful that no trial nor 
anxiety robbed him of his peace and pa- 
tience. 

Not always when children are growing up, 
and when youth is eager and active, is this 

oise and power of faith appreciated, but 
ant it will give life that rare satisfaction 
which comes when we look back on the 
blessings of a godly heritage. 





February 17 to 23 
Mon. —Gen, 13: 1-12. Abram and Loi. 

What an inspiring, helpful lesson we find 
here in the action of Abram. He was the 
older, the wealthier, the abler, but he yielded 
all, that Lot might have his choice. All 
difficulties would be solved and contentions 
would cease if the stronger were willing to 
yield to help the weaker. A chance to give 
up is a chance to show your greatness of soul. 


Our gracious and loving Father, may we 
yield our wills so completely to thee that self- 
will may become self-sacrifice. May we use 
our strength to-day to give a better chance to 
some one who is in trouble. May our 
Sriends realize that our friendship cannot 
be marred or injured by peity things; we ask 
in thy name. Amen. 

Tues.—Gen. 14 : 13-24. Abram and Melchizedek. 

This strange priest-king Melchizedek is a 
type of the Lord Jesus Christ. He brought 





forth ** bread and wine,’’ and to him Abram 
gave tithes. The bread and wine meant 
divine sacrifice; the tithes meant human 
benevolence. Their friendship combined 
God and man in the mutual relation of un- 
selfish devotion, 

We thank thee that thou art our Priest 
and King; that thou hast given thyself to 
and for us that we might give ourselves to 
thee. May we not only give thee thy right- 
Jul tenth, but all that we have beyond that, 
showing our love by our overflow of giving. 
For thy name's sake. Amen. 

Wed.—Ruth 1: 6-18. Ruth and Naomi. 

The most touching bit of loyal family affec- 
tion in all holy writ is found in this devotion 
of Ruthto hermother. ‘‘Intreatme not... 
Whither thou goest I will go. . . Thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God.’’ 
A mother’s love is proverbial, but this is the 
love of a daughter. The child who loves 
her mother thus has a jewel priceless and 
imperishable. 

We praise thee, our loving Lord, that thy 
love for thy Father was so wonderful that 
thou couldst say, ** Not my will, but thine,”’ 
May this beautiful lesson of Ruth show us 
that we too may love our own fathers and 
mothers with genuine and sure fidelity, 
and in loving them draw nearer to the 
Father of love. In Christ’s name. Amen. 
Thurs.—1 Sam. 20 : 35-42. David and Jonathan. 

The love of a man for his friend is one of 
life’s most beautiful experiences. David and 
Jonathan have become friendship’s symbolic 
words. Such love makes life sweet and 
strong. Not only to love, but to know you 
are loved, this is friendship. 

May we know, our loving Father, thai if 
we love thee we must love one another. 
Strengthen our friendship in Christ Jesus. 
May we draw nearer to one another in the 
mutual friendship of Christ. Give to us 
the confidence of one another, as we pray 
for and work with one another. In the 
Saviour’s name. Amen, 

Fri.—John 3 : 22-30. John and Jesus. 

What a friend Jesus had in John the Bap- 
tist. The great soul had known something 
of a great popularity and power which sud- 
denly was being transferred from him to 
Jesus, but instead of being troubled, he re- 
joiced increasingly. ‘*‘ He must increase, 
but I must decrease.’’? Do we pray enough 
for the success and advancement of our 





friends ? 
Blessed Lord and Master, we are glad | 
that thou didst know something of the joy of 


unselfish friendship. We thank thee for 
noble men like John, who saw only thy life 
as valuable, and who lost all sense 6f self in 
their devotion to thee. May we learn their 
secret and gain their joy, For Christ's sake. 
Amen, 


Sat.—John 21: 15-23. Jesus and Peter. 

‘The Lord gave some severe tests to his 
apostles, not to try them, but to strengthen 
them. Peter was such a natural kind of a 
man; how much like us he was when he 
was impatient with the Lord! But he 
learned to ‘follow Christ,’? and how re- 
markably that friendship ripened. 

Dear Lord and Father, teach us, we ask 
thee, the lessons of unselfish devotion to thee. 
Deliver us from comparisons which awaken 
envy or jealousy. May we find pleasure in 
the close friendship of others with thee, and 
dearn to draw them nearer to thy life and 
work, lnthy name, Amen, 


Sun.—Phil. 2: 1-11, The Mind of Christ. 

There are some friends who always seem 
to draw us out in loving interest in our work, 
and after we have left them we realize their 
own selflessness, and our own pride and 
selfishness, The mind of Christ prompts us 
to look not on our own things, but also on 
the things of others. 

O God, our Father and Friend, we plead 
with thee to take us out of our own lives by 
filling us with thy Spirit. May we emulate 
thee in making ourselves of no reputation, 
and may nothing in our lives be done 
through strife or vain glory. For thy sake. 
Amen. 





Ask Marion Lawrance 











GEORGIA. — What is the best book for a 
superintendent of a graded Sunday-school 
to have to assist him in the general conduct of 
the school, and especially in practical sugges- 
tions for special features in the program for the 
whole school ?—J. J. D. 

AM not aware of any book that has been 
prepared recently for the special use of 
a superintendent of a graded Sunday- 
school, though the principles underlying the 
superintendency of such a Sunday-school are 
exactly the same as those underlying the 
superintendency of any other Sunday-school. 
The tact that the school is decentralized adds 
some problems, of course, but after all they 
are very much the same as those confronting 
the superintendent of a public school made 
up of the separate grades. Of course the 
Sunday-school does not always have the 
equipment that a public school has, and in 
the absence of such equipment the difficul- 
ties multiply. Nevertheless they are not 
wholly unsurmountable. 

I recommend that you buy ‘* The Sunday 
School of To-day,’’ by William Walter Smith 
(Revell, $1.25). It is issued from the 
Episcopalian standpoint, and is full of valu- 
able suggestions in the lines you indicate, 





NEW YORK.—May I ask you for suggestions 
on the following question : ‘‘ What effect does 
it have on the Sunday-school when one mem- 
ber is absent’’? And will you please say a 
word for the ‘‘commonplace member"’ who 
says ‘‘it doesn’t matter much if I am absent; I 
will not be missed.’’ For the gifted members 
and the leaders do not constitute the majority 
ot a school.—J. Z. 

ONATHAN said to David (1 Sam. 20 : 
18), ‘*Thou wilt be missed, because 
thy seat will be empty.’’ Every vacant 

chair in the Sunday-school—especially ii the 
vacaney is caused by indifference or lack of 
interest—is a direct reflection upon the 
superintendent. It is simply another way 
of saying that the superintendent does not 
know how to make the school attractive 
enough to hold the scholars, Every such 
vacant chair is likewise a reflection still more 
upon the teacher, and is simply another way 
by which the absent scholar says, ‘‘ Our 
teacher has not the ability to hold me.’’ 





Again, every such absence is a reflection 
upon the other members of the class, and | 
intimates either a Jack of interest in the class 
or a feeling of absolute indifference. In 
either case, an avoidable absence is a breach | 
of courtesy and good manners. But most of | 
all, an avoidable absence on the part of a | 
scholar is a reflection upon himself. It may | 
indicate a feeling of superiority over the other | 
members of the class, or even a disrespect | 
for them and the teacher and the superin- 
tendent. No member of any class can be 
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BENSDORPS 


ROYAL, DUTCH 


COCOA 


Dutch Cocoas are the finest in the world. 


BENSDORP’S 


is the Best of Dutch Cccoas, 


as much 


Use only 


as of other makes because of its 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. 


Always in Yellow Wrapper. Sample sent on request 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, Boston 








EASTER I8 

aati 23 CASTER MUSIC 
Send 5 cents in 

rm OG SOO | et 

EASTER CLASSICS Free Bulletin 

Price, 5 cts. each, 55 cts. doz., $4.00 the 100. 

= CONQUERING KING. Choir Cantata by 

udson. 30 cents net. 
THE TRIUMPH. Choir Cantata by Judson. 30 


cents each, net. nt ties 
EASTER GLORY } for set of samples ana 


STORY OF EASTER Free Bulletin 


GLORY OF THE GARDEN. Choir Cantata by 
Geibel SOcents—37% net, by dozen. 


1813 DAVID LIVINGSTONE 1913 


rooth anniversary. Send 15 cents for Song Story. 
Intensely interesting. Good music 


Send for Free Bulletin of Easter Music. 
° 1018-1020 Arch St., Phila. 
NON BEIBEL CO, arse ease tess 


THE EASTER STORY 


A new kind of service for Easter, setting forth in com- 
plete chronological sequence the events of the Resur- 
rection Day, together with The Morn of Hope and 
Festival Songs No. 3, each complete with songs, 
readings, etc., are found in “ ‘The Budget’ for Easter. 
Send roc. for sample or 25c. for a year’s subscription. 


** The Victor of Bozrah ’’ 
** Love Triumphant’’ }EASTER 
General Booth and 
David Livingstone } BIOGRAPHICAL 
Four Story and Song Services, each complete with 
story, carols and anthems. May be rendered by the 
Sunday-school and Church Choir or by the Sunday- 
school alone. 
_ The first two appropriate for Easter; the last two are 
just issued and may be used at anytime. The last 
one especially appropriate for missionary occasions. 


Price 15 cents per copy. $1.50 per dozen. 
Returnable examination copies mailed on request. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH Co. 
14 W. Washington St. 265 W. 36th St. 
Chicago New York 








Easter Services 


THE BEVER-LIVING KING 

Easter Echoes No. 30 (Music and Word Edition). 
GLORY 1S DAWNING 
Easter Echoes No. 29 (Music and Word Edition). 
Music Edition—5 cents per copy, 55 cents per dozen, 


$4.2 r hundred, prepaid. 

Word Edition —$1.00 per hundred, less than a hun- 
dred 1% cents each. 

Send 6 cents for package containing one each of the 
above, also Easter Catalogue and illustrated cir- 
culats of Kaster Collection Devices. 

Send 35 cents for 12 of our Easter Services, contain- 
ing in all 192 pages of well-selected Easter Carols. 

Our Catalogue only -FREE 


249 D 
MacCalla & Co., Inc., 64), Posk Street 


LORENZ’S EASTER Music 


Send 5 cents and the name of this paper for 2 com- 
plete copy each of our two new iter services 
or Sunday School Orygrame. Sample pages of 
our new song book, “‘ Praise Ye!”’ and of our book 
with orchestra parts will be included ; also our cata- 
logue (musically illustrated) of Sunday School 
and choir music. (Stamps accepted.) 

216-218 W. 5th St. 


seh Lana ag Ca. +B. 
We Will Pay You $120.00 


to distribute religious literature in your community. 
Sixty days work. Experience not required. Man or 
woman. Opportunity for promotion. Spare timc may 


be used. International Bible Press, 1041 Arch St., Phila. 
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FEBRUARY 8, 1913 


A Physical Review of Some of the Greatest Events in Human History. 





From the Nile to Neb 


A Discussion of the Problem and the Route of the Exodus 


By Franklin E. Hoskins, D.D., Syria Mission, Beirut 
With Eighty-five Illustrations 


" ROM the Nile to Nebo” is more than a discussion. 


It is a most fascinating story of exploration, by one 


who has lived for nearly thirty years in Syria, whose linguistic scholarship and familiarity are in this book 
devoted to some of the most engrossing problems of Old Testament study. The book is the result of a 1900- 
mile journey, including the route of the Exodus from Egypt, through the Sinaitic Peninsula, Mount Seir, Edom 
and Moab, Ammon and the Jabbok, to the Jordan and Jericho. 


‘The route of the Israelites from Egypt to Palestine is traced by 
the Rev. Dr. Franklin E. Hoskins, of the Syria Mission. at Beirut, 
in ‘‘ From the Nile to Nebo.” ‘The author traveled all over the in- 
tervening territory, particularly in the Sinai peninsula; he has spent 
twenty-eight years in Syria, and has studied the whole literature 
on the subject of the Exodus, In this volume he follows the Jews 
one by step, explaining the different views about each problem, 


and giving his reasons for preferrin 


those he accepts. He has 


written an interesting and serviceable summary of an important 
disputed historical question.—The Sun, New York City. 


A book of 378 pages, with maps 
and abundant illustrations. 


Price, $3.00, postpaid °"’*" Seve" 


The story which Dr. Hoskins tells us of the journey over 
the route of the Exodus is a remarkable intermingling of the 
facts unearthed by the science of archeology, a careful analysis 
and a close following of the somewhat involved biblical narra- 
tive, and an altogether charming descriptive style of picture 
writing, by which he shows us in reality the scenes of which the 
world has read in the Old Testament record. The volume is pro- 


fusely illustrated with 
graphs. 


process. engravings from original photo- 
To biblical students and to the general reader the work 


is of great value.— Boston Evening Transcript, Boston, Mass. 


your bookseller, or di- 
rect from the publishers, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 1031 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











( Continued from preceding page) 
absent without a good reason without lower- 
ing to some degree the very standards of 
propriety that he would appreciate in others. 

Even if a scholar should feel that he ac- 
tually learned nothing in the Sunday-school, 
and received no personal benefit in any di- 
rection, he wovld nevertheless be making a 
valuable contribution to the Sunday-school 
as a whole by faithful attendance upon its 
sessions, The very lesson of fidelity, relia- 
bility, and perseverance which comes out of 
faithful presence in the place where one is 
supposed to be is a most valuable lesson, and 
can be taught by any scholar in any school, 
no matter how unimportant or common- 
place he may think himself. Our martyred 
President, Abraham Lincoln, used to say 
that the Lord must have loved the common 
people, for he made so many of them, They 
are the backbone of the country. 





CULORADO.—Will you kindly express your 
opinion through the columns of the ‘limes con- 
cerning Women superintendents of Sunday- 
schools, especially in cities. I have in mind a 
school of 250 or 300 members ?—R. H. M 

KNOW of nohard and fast rule requiring 

that the superintendent should always 

be aman. Certainly that office should 
be filled by the person who can fill it most 
efficiently, whether it be a man or a woman. 
All other things being equal, however, I 
should prefer that the superintendent be a 
man, Chiefly for the following reasons : 

1. The superintendent and pastor should 
be boon companions. They should spend 
hours and hours together, talking over the 
work and their mutual problems. These 
fellowships will find their expression in visit- 
ing, reading, talking, walking, planning, 
playing, working, and praying together. 
There will be less difficulty in carrying out 
such a program if both are men. 

2. The superintendent should attend, as 
far as possible, superintendents’ meetings 
and conferences, Sunday-school conventions, 
etc, As avery large proportion of the su- 
perintendents. are usually men, and it will 
often happen that perhaps there will be but 
one woman in the company (I have many 
times seen it so), it would be less embarrass- 
ing if all were men. 





3. Since there is far greater difficulty in 
securing the attendance of men and boys in 
the Sunday-school than of women and girls, 
a manly man in the superintendent’s office 
will be more likely to give to the Sunday- 
school a little of the masculine feature that 
will be attractive to men and boys. Such a 
man as superintendent will also give a stand- 
ing to the school among business men that 
would be impossible with a woman as super- 
intendent, though this ought not to be so, 

4. There are duties that arise from time to 
time in the office of a Sunday-school super- 
intendent which are entirely proper and 
necessary, but which any right-minded man 
would rather do himself than to see his wife 
do,—such, for example, as lifting heavy pieces 
of furniture, night visitations of the sick, etc. 

Having said this much, allow me to con- 
clude by expressing the hope that no woman 
Superintendent who reads this will take it 
for granted that she is out of place. Let every 
person decide whether or not God’s call is 
being followed in the matter, and then no man 
has a right to speak, Some of the best 
superintendents I have ever known have 
been women, and there are some features of 
a superintendent’s work for which a queenly, 
high-minded, well-disciplined woman is better 
adapted than a man would be. 





NEW YORK.—In the Times of December 14 
Marion Lawrance, answering the question of a 
Michigan teacher, “Ought the Boys and 
Girls [of eleven to fourteen years old] to be 
Separated ?”’ is very positive that they should. 
The theory is all right, but I have known of 
two large mixed classes of boys and girls being 
entirely destroyed, and the members driven from 
the school, by the over-zeal of the pastors for that 
and for the organized class idea.—E. H. H. 
| DO not claim infallibility in the answer 

referred to, nor in any other answer I 

give through the columns of the Times. 
It is amazing how often I am mistaken. 
However, if I am mistaken this time, I have 
a great deal of company. I believe that a 
thousand superintendents in North America 
will insist upon separating boys and girls of 
this age to one who will insist on keeping 
them together. I have been in Sunday- 
school work, devoting my whole time to it, 
for twenty-three years, and this is the first 
instance I have ever had called to my at- 





tention of any one who insisted upon keep- 
ing the boys and girls of these ages together. 

However, if that plan succeeds with you, 
that is the plan you ought to use. In deal- 
ing with the general public, as I have to do, 
I must deal largely in generalities, and follow 
not only my own judgment, but so far as pos- 
sible the settled convictions of experienced 
people at large. Perhaps, in the classes 
mentioned, the real trouble was caused, not 
so much by the separation of the boys and 
the girls as by unwise method or spirit in 
effecting the change. 





Children at Home 





Bonnie’s Unexpected Caller 


A True Story 
By Helen M. Richardson 


se OTHER! mother! something just 
fell down on my head and it 
scratches !}”’ 

Mother saw the cause of the outcry and 
hurried down the piazza steps. 

**Stand perfectly still, dear, and don’t 
scream. It is nothing that will hurt you,’’ 
she said. 

Bonnie’s little hand flew to her mouth. 
Whenever she did as mother told her, noth- 
ing very dreadful had happened to her. 

**It is a little young bird,’’ Mother ex- 
plained, tenderly taking the clinging feet from 
Bonnie’s ruffled hair. 

The little bird chirped shrilly, and clung 
with all its tiny strength; the mother bird 
all the while was darting back and forth and 
scolding sharply. 

Finally mother got the bird’s claws out of 
Bonnie’s hair, and perched it on her own fin- 
ger, and Bonnie had a chance to look at it 
more closely. It seemed likely that the bird 
had fallen from a nest in the tree above, or 


was taking its first lesson in flying. 


‘** This is a yellow-throated vireo,’? Mother 
said, noting the yellow throat, white breast, 
olive back, and white wing-bars, ‘* This lit- 
tle bird looks very much like its mother, I 





fancy ; and, as is the case in some bird fami- 
lies, the: mother and ‘the father dress alike,’’ 
Mrs. Baker explained. 

*¢ We will now put birdie where its mother 
can find it,’’ she said. For the mother bird 
was still flying near, crying and scolding. 

The roof of a low porch was the first place 
chosen, but as this seemed to be too easy for 
prowling cats to reach, mother decided to 
put the little bird on the small limb of a ma- 
ple tree, where it could be watched, and 
where pussy could not crawl. There the 
happy little mother soon found it. And as 
the limb was right in front of the piazza, and 
so near that they could easily have touched 
the little downy ball if they had wanted to, 
Bonnie and her mother had the pleasure of 
seeing the baby bird eat its supper, or, 
rather, of seeing the mother bird poke worms 
down her baby’s throat. 

The first thing Bonnie did, next morning, 
was to ask about her little bird visitor. 

‘*T haven’t had time to look, but I imagine 
Mother Bird has coaxed it away to the woods 
by this time,’? Bonnie’s mother answered. 

‘¢ Well, I’m going to see,’’ said Bonnie, 
skipping out of the room. 

** It’s here, mother ! it’s here !’’ she called 
back in a delighted tone. 

The mother bird was feeding it, and all the 
time it was gaining strength and courage. 

Pretty soon it flew up to a small twig that 
began to sway so in the wind that Bonnie 
was afraid the little thing would fall off. 
Birdie also, must have felt that it was a dan- 
gerous resting-place, for it soon flew up to a 
higher limb. That seemed to please the 
mother bird, for she chirped encouragingly 
to it until, all of a sudden, it grew brave and 
spread its tiny wings and flew up into an elm 
tree near by where it was out of sight. 

Bonnie’s mother is sure that they would 
not have been favored with these charming 
little bird neighbors if Bonnie herself had not 
been so diligent in keeping the water dish 
upon ashelf nailed to the trunk of an elm 
tree in the yard always filled with cool, clean 
water during all the spring and summer 
months. For this particular kind of vireo 
usually stays in some secluded, woodsy 
place near a stream of water, especially at 
the nesting season, 

WaLtHaM, Mass. 
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“Free from DisagreeableIaste and Odor” 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


= It is pure cod 
/ liver oil, nothing 
else. Peter Moller’s 
Oil is easy to digest, 
does not cling to the” 
Palate and does not 
repeat.” 
Bottled in flat, oval bottles 
sheries 
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L For Coughs 


Carry a few in pocket or puree--stop the cough before 
it goss obstinate. 25c, 50c, $1.00. Zempie Free. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
| ACN RE AOE ST EIST 


Great aches from 


little toe corns grow. Use A-Corn 
Salve and away they go. Easy, 
quick, sure. 

15 cents at druggists’ or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 
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INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


It is conceded that the individual 
communion cup is the best. 

Why not introduce it now? 

It is reverent. It is sanitary. 

The Service is chaste and beautiful. 

The quality of our Service is the 
finest on the market. 

Quality—not price—should determine 
your choice, 


Write for Illustrated Price List 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE COMPANY 
1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Grade Only 














Highest 
Established 1827. 


Main Office and Works FOSc3.rd. 4 Ags: 
Hook-Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES : 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Louisville, Dallas 
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= AND 
CLASS PINS §,°*’.. 
FACTORY TO YOU weil 
Ios 25 For College, School, Society or Lodge 
5 Descriptive catalog with attrac- 
tive prices mailed free upon request. 
Either style of pins here illustrated with 
any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. Sterling Silver, 25c each; $2.50doz., 
Silver Plate, roc. each; $1 doz. ASTIANM BROS. 
CO., 84 Bastian Building, Rochester, N Y 
When answering adverti t i] 
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THE SUNDAY 


Mrs. Barakat’s Life Story 
(Continued from page 86.) 


when I saw it I began to cry again, I was so 
weary and unnerved, for I recognized the face 
of the very man I had met and learned to love 
and revere in Egypt. After we had rested 
a while, the young man took us to a comfort- 
able little hotel where we found a pleasant, 


| quiet room for the night and a kind-hearted 





German landlady who tried to help us in 
every way. 

We slept so peacefully that night that the 
world seemed all fair in the morning. But I 
was very anxious to have something to do at 
once that we might not be a burden on any 
one. So I bought a crochet needle and spool 
and began to make the lace I had learned to 
make in far-away Syria, thinking I could sell 
it and so help along. On the third day of 
our stay our friend Dr, Dulles came home 
from the country, and visited us at once. 
Just after that came two of the ladies in the 
church sent by the doctor to find out what 
we needed, and another welcome visitor was 
Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, who then and always 
proved our friend. 

I shall never forget the first Sunday that I 
went to Sunday-school. Dr. Dulles made me 
stand on the platform while he told the school 
about me, and Amaly, my little girl, clung to 
my skirts, trying to hide in her fright at the 
crowd of strange people, and begging me, 
** Come away, they’ll shoot you.’’ It was a 
word the child had heard all too often in her 
little life. But the hands and hearts of every 
one there seemed to be held out to me, offer- 
ing help. Dear old Dr, Dulles never let me 
want for anything, but dearer to me than the 
remembrance of the material help he gave is 
the memory of his encouraging words, his 
tender look, which always poured balm on 
my broken heart. 

The city papers had by this time printed 
an account of our escape and arrival in the 
city, and my husband had no difficulty in 
finding a position at once in connection with 
a United Presbyterian religious paper. 
Hitherto the Lord had indeed led us, to free- 
dom and peace in a free and peaceful coun- 
try. But oh, the homesickness! It flooded 
over me, as I thought of the loved ones so 
far away, and seemed to grow worse as I re- 
mémbered the wide ocean, that great bar- 
rier between the Mount Lebanon girl and 
her people. Here in a new country a timid 
woman, little more than a girl, yet a wife 
and a mother, was to start upon a wholly 
new life,—how rich and full I little realized 
then. 

Mrs. Barakat’s life story will be concluded 

in the next sketch of this series, in which 

she will tell how she was led into mission- 
ary work in her ‘** Land of Promise,’’ where 


she had feared that no Christian work was 
left to be done. 


‘set? 
The Unguessed Poetry 


( Continued Jrom page 84) 


and lament as the neighbors expected of 
her. 

She had lived always on a monotonous level 
of life; there had been no heights nor 
depths, She and Julian had been machines, 
working stolidly and continuously, Valerie 
Ann a stolid jittle machine faliing into line 
behind them. If she had ever kissed Julian 
or Julian had ever kissed her—she realized 
now with a sort of patient bitterness that 
they had denied themselves the sweets of 
life. It was herself she blamed; she would 
not blame Julian. 

‘*IT might have kissed him,’’ she thought, 
sadly. It was characteristic of her that she 
did not go now into that other room and 
cover his quiet face with her belated kisses ; 
to Eunice Hough that would have been a 
mockery of love. 

The shower beat itself out in a frenzy of 
rain and wind, then cleared. ‘The neighbors 
came back to their self-imposed tasks in the 
little household and went about with hushed 
voices and whisperings. ‘Ihe somber day 
dragged to its end at length. 

* * ee 


The next, the funeral day, was full of a 
terrible activity and of that kindly interfer- 


ence of outsiders that still prevails in rural | 


districts. It seemed to Eunice Hough that 
another woman than herself went through 
that day in her place; it was not until late 
afternoon when she and Valerie Ann re- 
turned to the unfamiliar, disarranged little 
rooms that she put on her own identity again 
like a comforting wrapper about her, She 
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had.an odd,’ sweet feeling that Julian had 
come back with her—the oddness and the 
sweetness of jtamazed her, It was as though 
Julian, released at last from the daily grind 
of toil and a little used by now to resting, had 
found time to spend with her—as if they were 
together now more really than ever and curi- 
ously abashed in each other’s presence, 

‘*Go upstairs and lie down ; you’re tired 
out,’’ she said gently to Valerie Ann, but it 
was because she wanted to be alone with 
— She snk into a chair in their shabby 
ittle room, her widow’s skirts crisping about 
her, her plain face softly ashine. It was then 
that certain remarks of the women getting 
supper in the next room came interruptingly 
and startlingly into her gentled mood, 

**She’s a fortunate woman, but I don’t 
suppose she realizes it as soon ’s this,’’ one 
of the women said, It was: Rebekah Hart- 
mann, the little village dressmaker. She 
had taken a holide~ for the funeral ; she was, 
in a way, celebraving. 

**You don’t mean fortunate, Rebekah,— 
not fortunate.’’ The new voice was gently 
corrective, It was the voice of the minister's 
wife, from whom correction was proper. 

‘* She is a fortunate woman, Mis’ Spence, 
—that’s my opinion, an’ she’ll find it out 
as soon as she gets over the funeral an’ kind 
of settled down, She’s goin’ to wake up 
rich some mornin’! I’d like to have any- 
body tell me how Julian Hough could ’ve 
made her rich any other way than by dyin’! 
Wouldn’t she gone right on bein’ poor as 
Job’s wife—never havin’ even a new dress— 
if he Aadn’t died? I’d like to have anybody 
tell me! You’re the minister’s wife, but I 
ain’t,—JZ can say it right out. Did Julian 
Hough ever do anything for Eunice before— 
did he? Well, he’s done somethin’ now— 
the best thing he could do, Land, the things 
that poor woman has got a chance to do 
now! I’ve always pitied Eunice Hough, 
but now— ”’ 

** Hush, Rebekah, you scare me ! 
if she should hear you? 
thought of such a thing !”’ 

‘* No, you’re the minister’s wife an’ have 
to think minister’s wife’s thoughts. J don’t. 
Eunice is goin’ to think same as I do, down 


(Continued on next page) 
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Coffee Threshed Her 
15 Long Years 


‘*For over fifteen years,” writes a 
patient, hopeful little Illinois woman, 
‘* while a coffee drinker, I suffered from 
Spinal Irritation and Nervous trouble, 
I was treated by good physicians, but 
did not get much relief. 

**T never suspected that coffee might 
be aggravating my condition. ['lea is 
just as injurious, because it contains 
caffeine, the same drug found in coffee. ] 
I was downhearted and discouraged, 
but prayed daily that I might find 
something to help me. 

‘* Several years ago, while at a friend's 
house, I drank a cup of Postum, and 
thought I had never tasted anything 
more delicious. 

‘*From that time on I used Postum 
instead of coffee, and soon began to im- 
prove in health, so that now I can walk 
half a dozen blocks or more with ease, 
and do many other things that I never 
thought I would be able to do again in 
this world: 

‘* My appetite is good, I sleep well, and 
find life is worth living, indeed. A lady 
of my acquaintance said she did not like 
Postum, it was so weak and tasteless. 

‘*I explained to her the difference 
when it is made right—boiled according 
to directions. She was glad to know 
this, because coffee did not agree with 
| her. Now her folks say they expect to 

use Postum the rest of their lives.” 
| Name given upon request. 
| little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in 
| pkgs. ‘* There’s a reason.” 

Postum now comes in concentrated, 
| powder form, called Instant Postum. It 
is prepared by stirring a level teaspoon- 
ful in acup of hot water, adding sugar 
| to taste, and enough cream to bring the 
| color to golden brown. 

Instant Postum is convenient ; there’s 
no waste ; and the flavor is always uni- 
|form. Sold by grocers—45 to 50-cup tin 

30 cts., go to 100-cup tin 50 cts. 

A 5-cup trial tin mailed for grocer’s 
name and 2-cent stamp for postage. 
| Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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Pale Girls 


AND 


Frail Women 


sometimes suffer discomfort 
and contract colds because 
their blood is thin or insuf- 
ficient, but if all such people 
could fully realize the blood- 
making properties of Scott’s 


Emulsion they would cast 
false prejudice aside and ap- 


propriate its benefits. 

Scott’s Emulsion is an. 
easily digested, concentrated, 
nourishing food of the highest 
eficacy which is promptly 
converted into rich, pure, 
energizing blood. 


Every Drop is Wholesome— 
Without Alcohol or Opiate. 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N.J. 12-127 


LIF F Century Society,’’ (organ- 
ized to study the art of living 


long.) Price, paper cover, post paid, 25 cts. 
Werte The Century Society Portiand.01.U.8.A, 


Virginia Farms and Homes 


Free CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 











Cornaro, Venetian phil 
osopher (1464 - 1566), 
given up to die at 40, of 
chronic diseases, ‘lived 
to 103 years. His diet secret 
is told in ‘“The Book of the 











A reverent and scientific study of 
the Creation as presented in Genesis 


The Panorama of Creation 


A suggestive exposition of the relation between 
the Bible story of creation and the records as 
deciphered by scientists. ‘The author com- 
pares the first chapter of Genesis, considered as 
literature, with known scientific data concern- 
ing the processes of creation. 


It can be highly recommended to students of 
Genesis, and many will be grateful for it.— 
mare of Christian Work, East Northfield, 
Mass. 


This little book puts side by side the biblical 
and the more modern scientific accounts. It 
will attract students of this theme, and probably 
add profitable features to its understanding.— 
Michigan Christian Advocate, Detroit, Mich. 


It is a helpful little hand-book for a superficial 
and easily grasped knowledge of the correspond- 
ence of science and Scripture in regard to cre- 
ative periods.— Christian Advocate, New York 
City. 


The bpok is interestingly and ingeniously 
written, and will be helpful to those wke do not 
understand the relation of the biblical account 
to the discoveries of science, and those who have 
to answer the questions of others who doubt 
the value of the Genesis account.—Records of 
the Past, Washington, D. C. 


95 pages. 50 cents net, postpaid 
Order through your bookseller, or direct from 
the publishers 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO, 
1031 Walnut Street, . Philadelphia, Pa, 


Che Sanday School ines 


Philadelphia, February 8, 1913 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.’’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekiv at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. ‘These rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 

51.00 senarate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 

S 1 50 covies less than five, $1.50 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $6.00, 

* One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphic, Pa. 
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This fean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely c ean 

it is no wonder he is fean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they ase SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
gether. If a housewife wants the 
Dector in frequent attendance, and 
dig bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 











An ideal investment for savings or 
trust funds is offered in the 


SIX PERCENT 


The Unguessed Poetry 


(Continued from preceding page) 


deep somewheres where folks can’t see. 
She’s an honest woman, Eunice llough is, 
an’ she can't belp knowin’ she’s better off 
now than she ever could have been any 
other way. Land, Mis’ Spence, she’s ich/”’ 

**Rebekah, you must stop! I can’t lot 
you go on this way—it’s scandalous! And 
that r woman might hear.’’ 

“She knows it without hearin’, an’ she 
ain’t a poor woman any longer. Way I 
look at it, Julian Hough couldn’t be’n worth 
five thousand dollars any other way--’’ 

There was sudden sound of retreating 
steps that pounded indignantly on the path 
outside, The minister’s wife had taken the 
only way at her command to stop the flow of 
Rebekah Hartmann’s sacrilegious speech. 

But it was too late ; Eunice Hough had 
heard and slowly taken in its import. Julian’s 
spirit had slipped away and left her. She 
found herself wondering if he had heard ; 
Julian had always been a little hard of hear- 
ing. Oh, the awfulness of what Rebekah 
had said! The awfulness and—the truth. 

Clear memories rose before her in a piti- 
less train, She saw a hundred pictures of 
Julian and herself, toiling, always toiling— 
Julian at bis plow, bent like an old man, 
clearing his thankless, stony fields, reaping 
his tiny harvests; herself at a ceaseless, 
daily grind of labor that sapped ambition 
and courage and youth. The figures in her 
pictures were machine figures wound up for 
life ; they ran on steadily in their grooves, 
side by side, with the awful soullessness of 
machines. If she could see one picture 
where they stopped— 

** We never stopped,’’ she groaned. Noth- 
ing could have stopped them but this thing 
that had happened. Julian had stopped. It 
was as that terrible little dressmaker had 
said—he had done the only thing he could 
for his own, 

Five thousand dollars—she was to have 
that instead of Julian. She and Valerie Ann. 
were to be rich without Julian, as they had 
been poor with him. He could not share 
their wealth. A sudden anguish gripped at 
the very soul of Eunice Hough. They should 
not whisper together, out there, that she was 





— GER FIFIGATES- 


of the Calvert Morigage & Deposit 
Company. 


These certificates are issued in even 
multiples of $100, ‘They are payable on 
demand at any time after two years and 
are amply secured by first mortgage on 
improved real estate. 


In over 18 years business experience 
this company has never been a day late 
in the mailing of interest checks or in 
the repayment of principal when due or 
demanded. 


Write for the book telling in detail 
about this sound, convenient and 
profitable investment. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 

















The New Book Free 


The World's Best Musi 


Kasy arrangements of The 
Classics; also scores of 
other great pieces for gene- 
ral use. Send 10 cents in 
stamps to cover postage for 
one complete $25 the 100 
book orchestrated. 
HALL-MACK CO. 
1018-20 Arch St.,Philadelphia 
27 _“. 2nd St., New York 
425 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Hetter oft with Julian dead, and lint that*in 
her secret heart she knew it herself—she 
would not know it ! , 

Eunice’ Hough may have been cast in a 
separate mold, created distinct from her 


kind, There may be no other Eunice 
Ifoughs, But it is true that with the pangs 


of that moment in her little bedroom ceil 
was born her first real love for Julian, Even 
as she writhed in her pain it sprang into life 
—she loved him! She loved what he had 
been—his good, brown face, his knotted 
hands, his sweet and humble soul. She 
loved the passed, plodding, machine Julian, 
but most—oh, most!—this Julian that had 
seemed to come back from his grave with 
her, a rested, immortal Julian—who seemed 
to be here again now, at this moment. ~ 

She had always been imaginative, but at 
the back of her soul, in a little Room of 
Dreams, shut to herself as effectively as to 
the world, She had never had time to open 
the little closed door; but now she threw it 
wide. She was a new Eunice, revelling 
among her dreams. 

** Julian, you must understand! I can’t 
be rich—that way. I love you, Julian. I 
love you!’’ she softly cried. 

The little supper prepared by the minis- 
ter’s wife and Rebekah Hartmann, whose 








HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
A Response to the plea for better Sunday- 
School Music. Every tune within the 

range of the average scholar 

Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. 
a sample copy 

The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


HYMINS 8 PEOPLE Scsctest'vusa" aticts, 
On «i. Zurich Convention ! 
But write us first. $160. Round trip te ete 


& Co., 717 Congregational Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


ZURIC S. S. CONVENTION EUROPE | 


Sailing June 21, 1913 
her European Toars.*‘ The LibertyWay”’ isthe best at | 
moderate cost. Universal Tours, St. Thomas, Ont. | 


Sail 


Zurich World’s Sunday School Gengentien , 
ne 18 oute, Italy, 

Switze jjana , Mediterranean France, $249 | 

England. Temple Tours, 8 Beacon St., Boston 


Send for 






































| was over and cleared away. 


| she ventured once. 


} now, 


heart was as kind as her tongue was sharp, 
The day was 
over. A week—-a month—went by. Eunice 
ilough was quietly busy again at her old 
tasks, but those who came close enough saw 
and marveled at the sad vweace of her fate. 
Valerie Ann in her slow little way marveled. 

**You’re happy. an’ sad too, mother,’’ 


** Yes, Ann.’’ She said ‘‘Ann”’ always | 
She smiled into the girl’s gentle face. 
** But I can’t understand— ”’ 
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‘*No, Ann.”? She leaned down suddenly 
from her greater height and kissed the face. 
‘* You've no need to, dear,’’ she said. | 

~ * * | 

Delia Clendenin, the little dressmaker’s | 
assistant. got hold of the report first and | 
carried it excitedly to her employer. The 
dressmaker hurried to the minister’s wife. 

** Mis’ Spence! Well, ifLever! I guess 
you'll be surprised some /#is ttme—’’ for | 
there had, it seemed, been other times. | 
Rebekah was the village newsmonger. 








**Go ahead, Rebekah,”’ ; 

** Well, if Eunice Hough ain’t been an’ 
done it! Give up her insurance money— 
give it wp! Delia got it straight enough 
from the lawyer’s daughter she weut to.’’ 
Rebekah was allowably indistinct in her ex- 
citement, ‘*She’s had half of it made over 
to Valerie Ann, to go to school on, an’— 
Mis’ Spence, you ain’t got the slightest idea 
what she’s gone an’ done with the other 
half!”’ 

‘**T shall have, in a minute,’’ smiled the 
minister’s wife, but she too was strangely 
moved, Her work dropped from her hands ; 
she almost held her breath. 

**She’s giv’ it to the town o’ Sweetwater 
to start a li’bry with, that’s what. Eunice 
Hough’s done! ‘The Julian Hough Li’bry’ 
—Delia got the whole story. There’s goin’ 
to be special books for farmers an’ their 
wives, It’s the outlandishest freak—’’ 

‘** Rebekah, stop! Don’t you call it ‘out- 
landish ’—not to me/ There, sit down, you 
look warm, poor dear. I’il send you a glass 
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of iced milk, You'll have to excuse me 
while [ do an errand.’’ Something drew - 
her to the minister; that was her errand. 
Her soft eyes were shining. | 

‘* First kiss me, dear, then I’ll tell you,’’ 
she cried. ‘‘Oh, my dear, I’m so glad 
there’s poetry in the world as well as prose! "’ 
she concluded her little story. ‘‘ This is 
poetry, Robert,—don’t you see what she is 
going to do? She is going to make the 
name of that ype plodding, tired little 
mana beautiful household word—she is 
going to make people /ove Julian Hough. 
It’s her way of loving him.’’ 

The minister nodded. He, too, loved 
poetry. Both their good young faces were 
softly kindled. 

** Robert,’’ the minister’s little wife said 
earnestly, ‘* do you think if I go to her and 
—and just put my arms ‘around her that 
she’ll know I understand?” 

**Go, dear,—she will know,’’ the minis- 
ter said. 

West BrooxFiz.p, Mass. 
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To the readers of THz Sunpay Scuoo. Times who take 
advantage of this Offer now made in connection with 
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New from cover to cover 



















Leather Binding 
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400,000 
Words and Phrases 
6,000 Illustrations 

3,000 Pages 
Gazetteer of 


the World 
Biographical 
Dictionary 
Readers of THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TIMES ¢an-now 
secure this Newest and 
Most Complete Ref- 
erence Library in 
Dictionary Form on 
the following re- 
markably easy 
“ terms: The entire 
MAN work in full 
MARA, leather (with 
Atlas) 


In Rich and easy payment there- 
* after of only a few cents 
Full Red 4 week in the United 


States or Canada. 








“WHAT EMINENT 
United States Court of Claims: “‘ We con- 


sider the work a distinct advance over other 
dictionaries which have come under our obser- 
vation.”” 


Nickolas Murray Butler, President Columbia 


University: ‘‘ Marks new advances even upon its 
excellent predecessor.’’. 


AUTHORITIES SAY © 





Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, New York City: “It is 
a marvel of completeness and an indispensable 
feature of the library of every man who either 
reads or writes.”’ : 

New York Sun: “ Not a word or a definition 
in which some change for improvement has not 
been made.”’ 





“To have this work in the home is like sending the whole family to college.” 





To those who respond at once we will send a copy of an amusing ‘‘ Test in Pro- 
nunciation’’ (with key), entitled ‘‘ The Americanization of Carver,”’ 
a ‘*Red Facsimile Booklet”’ of interesting questions, with references to their answers. 


and also 





The ATLAS 


1s the New Census 1912 “* New Reference Atlas of 
the World,” containing 128 pages of maps beauti- 
fully printed in colors with marginal reference in- 
dexes, besides illustrated description of PANAMA 
CANAL, all handsomely bound in red cloth. Size, 
104% x13% Mail this coupon at once to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Publishers of GENUINE Webster Dictionaries 
Jor over 08 years. 


Home Office (Coupon) 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass.: 
Please send me, free of all obligation or expense 
a copy of “ Test in Pronunciation,”’ and also ** Red 
Facsimile Booklet,” with special terms of your 
Sunpay ScHoou ‘Timgs free Atlas offer on the en- 
larged edition of “‘ Webster’s NEW International 
Dictionary.” 
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~ THE HIGHEST PRICED FLOUR 
IN AMERICA 
AND WORTH ALL IT COSTS 


Shane Bros & Wilson Co 
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